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PREFACE 


The Government of India, in the Planning Commission, constituted a Committee in their letter 
No. M. 13043/5/83-RD-AS dated 25th March, 1985 to review the existing administrative 
arrangements for rural developrrient and poverty alleviation programmes and to recommend 
appropriate structural mechanisms to ensure that they are planned in an integrated manner and 
effectively implemented. I was appointed as Chairman of that Committee. 

t 

2. The Committee met 7 times. A National workshop was sponsored, and held at the National 
Institute of Rural Development, Hyderabad from July 9-11,1985. A number of distinguished people 
consisting of academician, economists, social scientists, administrators, bankers as well as 
functionaries at the district level and below participated in the workshop. A number of papers were 
presented, and 4 Working Groups discussed different aspects of the problem. This Workshop gave 
the Committee a feel of the problems faced at the State level and below, in the implementation of the 
programme of rural development. 

3. The Committee also had the advantage of studying a number of reviews of the anti-poverty 
programmes which had been conducted by agencies like the NABARD, the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation, the Comptroller and Auditor General of India and also various academicians who have 
carried on a lively debate about these programmes during the last 2-3 years. 

4. The Committee after taking into account these views, discussed .all aspects about the 
subject, and have come to appropriate conclusions. The Committee has since completed its 
formulation of the report, and 1 have great pleasure to forward it to you. 

5.1 would like to mention some of the important points which constitute the core of the report. 

(i) The time has now come to take a total view of Rural Development. It has to encompass all 
fields of economiaactivities handled by different organisations at the field level. It is not advisable any 
longer to limit the anti-poverty programmes only to a few scherhes. It is necessary that ecorwmic 
growth should be poverty alleviating and poverty alleviation programmes should be growth oriented. 

(ii) The implementation of the programmes so far have revealed certain defects. Uniform 
patterns for the whole country will not do. While the objectives for removal of poverty as laid down in 
the Seventh Plan, must be adhered to, local initiative must be encouraged and the detailed strategy 
worked out by local people. It is, therefore, essential to involve the people, and their representatives, 
effectively in drawing up programmes of rural development and their implementation. 

(iii) The Panchayati Raj bodies viz. the Zila Parishad,'Panchayat Samities, Mandal or village 
panchayats have to be activised, and given all the support needed so that they can become effective 
organisations for handling their own problems. Election to these bodies should be held'regularly and 
care taken to sec that they are not superseded for trivial reasons. 

(iv) After a long time, the election to the Parliament, and all the State Assemblies have been 
completed. Elected Governments are now jn charge in all the States. No State is under President’s 



Rule. This is indeed and achievement to be proud of, and the moment is ripe for further 
Democratisation and introduction of participatory features in tackling the problems of Rural 
Development. 

(v) A drive should, therefore, be undertaken to have elections to Zila Parishads, Panchayat 
Samities, Village or Mandal Panchayats completed before 31st December. 1986 by declaring 1986, 
“The Year of Panchayati Raj”. This requires political will from the highest level. 

(vi) The District is the proper unit for planning and development. The Zila Parishad should, 
thejefore, become the principal body for management of all development programmes which can be 
handled at that level. The President of the Zila Parishad can be directly elected for a term co-terminus 
with the Zila Parishad, or for one year each on the Mayoral pattern. The work of the Zila Parishad 
should be done by a number of sub-committees, elected on the basis of the proportional 
representation, so that participatory democracy could be developed and encouraged. 

(vii) There are far too many officers dealing with Development Administration at the State 
level. This should be immediately rectified. A senior officer of the level of a Chief Secretary to 
Government should be appointed as Development Commissioner, as was the case formerly. He 
should be assisted by a number of Secretaries to Government, and who will ensure that leadership of 
an exceptionally high quality is provided. 

(viii) Development has come of age. It is desirable to recognise this in our administrative 
structures. It is high time that a radical departure is made and the reliance on feudal and colonial 
structures done away with. At the district level, a post of a District Development Commissioner be 
created and an officer with a service of minimum of 11 -16 years, and invariably senior to the Collector 
should be appointed. He should be the head of all the Development Departments and be assisted by, 
among others, a District Planning Officer, a District Finance and Accounts Officer and an officer 
dealing exclusively with anti-poverty programmes. The District Development Commissioner should 
also be the Chief Executive Officer of the Zila Parishad. 


(ix) The Collector will continue to function and be in charge of Law and Order, Land 
Revenue, Excise, Registration, Elections etc. These functiones have been neglected, and it would not 
be advisable, for the time being to place them under the Zila Parishad. 

(x) The Block Development Officer has become ineffective, and the credibility of the 
organisation has been eroded,considerably during the last decade. This should be rectified by having 
an Assistant Development Commissioner at the Taluka or block level.^ He should be invariably an 
officer below 35 years of age, should be adequately trained and motivated. The organisation at the 
Block Level should be well knit, and all Development activities effectively coordinated. 

(xi) The system of deputations from one Department to those dealing with anti-poverty 
programmes should be dispensed with. The principal officers of all the Development Departments 
viz. Agriculture, Education, Public Works or Public Health etc. should be the officers who have to be 
held responsible for the implementation of rural development, including anti-poverty programmes. 

(xii) The concept of a District budget has been enunciated for the first time. It is desirable 
that this is brought into being as quickly as possible. 



(xiii) The concept of a properly prepared District Plan has been reiterated. The preparation 
of a proper plan is a pre-requis!te for having a process of development which will ensure that the poor 
are properly taken care of. Ail the Development Departments should clearly indicate the activities 
which they would undertake for assisting the poor. The creation of proper linkages between different 
agencies, and providing the needed infrastructure should be clearly indicated in the District Plan, 
which should make use of ail the resources available both in the Plan and non-plan, as Vvell as 
Institutional resources. 

(xiv) It is essential to encourage voluntary agencies, so that a number of people will initiate 
innovative and experimental programmes of rural development. A sophisticated policy of 
encouraging these agencies is necessary. 

(xv) The processes of Economic Development themselves should be so designed as to 
remove poverty. The implementation of Land Reforms has to be done with greater vigour so as to 
ultimately ensure that the land goes to the tiller. 

(xvi) The recommendations will involve a total restructuring of the development machinery 
at the district level and below. There are far too many government functionaries at the District level, 
who are working at cross purposes. A detailed review is necessary in each District, and unnecessary 
posts and agencies abolished. It will be necessary to strengthen the administrative structure at the 
block level and below. 

6. The States may be requested to prepare specific schemes for the district indicating the posts 
to be abolished, and also the new posts, if any, to be created. These proposals could be scrutinised by 
a Committee of Secretaries of the Government of India and sanctions given quickly, so that they 
could be implemented from the second year of the Seventh Plan. The extra cost may be shared 
between the Government of India and^the State Government in the ratio of 2.T. 

7.1 would like to place on record the generous assistance given to the Committee in its work by 
all officers of the Department of Rural Development and also of the Planning Commission. In 
particular, I would like to sincerely thank Shri Shivraj Singh, Joint Secretary, who functioned as a 
Member Secretary and also Dr, N.J. Kurian, Director of Department of Rural Development, both of 
whom took considerable trouble in collecting data and exhibited exemplary zeal and competence in 
facilitating the work of the Committee, in a short period. 



(G.V.K. Rao) 
Chairman 

Committee on Administrative 
Arrangements for Rural Devebpment 


December 24, 1985 



CHAPTER! 

INTRODUCTION 

1.1 Rural Dev'e!<jp:riCnt as an integrated concept for growth, social justice and poverty 
alleviation continues to be one of the principal areas of emphasis in the 7th Five Year Plan. The 
effective implemeuiation (.'* rural development programmes in an integrated manner, calls for better 
planning at the district level and bebw, closer monitoring, concurrent evaluation and tighter 
organisational set up to ensure optimum use of resources and to reach the benefits to those for whom 
they are meant. The Planning Commission, therefore, set up this Committee to review the existing 
administrative arrangements for rural development and poverty', alleviation programmes and to 
recomrhend appropriate structural mechanism to ensure that they are planned in an integrated 
manner and implemented effectively. 

COMPOSITION AND TERMS OF REFERENCE 

1.2 The composition of the Committee is as follows : 


Dt. G.V K. Rao, Ex Member 

Planning Commission. 

Chairman 

Di. P C Joslii, Professor 

Institute of Economic Growth, 

New Delhi 

Member 

Dr. B.D Sharrna, 

Vice Chancelloi. 

North Eastern Ffill University 

Shillong 

Member 

Pro! G Rama Freddy,* 

Vice Chancellor, 

Andhra Pradesh Open University 

Member 

Hyderabad. 


Dr. Asim Dasgupta. 

Member, State Planning Board, 

West Bengal, Calcutta. 

Member 

Shri Anil C. Shah, 

Chief Executive, 

Aga Khan Rural Support 

Programme (India), 

Member 

Ahmedabad. 

A 


* Now Wee Chancellor Indira Gandhi Open University, New Delhi. 
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7. Adviser, Rural De.eioprncnt. ** Member 

Planning Comm;5S!on, 

New Delhi, 

8. Shri.K. Subramantam, Member 

Managing Director, 

Nizam Sugar Factory, 

Hyderabad. 

9. Shri J.C. Jetli, Addl. Secretary, Member 

Ministry of Agriculture, 

Department of Rural Development. 

New Delhi. 

10. Shri G.L. Bailur, @ Member 

Financial Commissioner & 

Secretary to Government, 

Forests and Wild Life 
Preservation Departments, 

Haryana, Chandigarh. 

11. Dr. V. Venkatesan, Joint Secretary Member 

(Extension) & later Dr. T.V. Sampath, 

Agriculture Commissioner. Ministry 
of Agriculture, New Delhi 

12. Shri Shivraj Singh. Joint Secretary, Secretary 

Ministry of Agriculture. 

Deptt. of Rural Development. 

New Delhi. 

1.3 Besides the above members, Shri M. Subrahmaniam, Secretary, Department c 
Agriculture & Cooperation, Shri K. Ramanujam, Secretary, Department of Personnel & Traininc 
Shri D. Bandyopadhyay, Secretary, Department of Rural Development, Dr. P.R. Dubhashi, Directoi 
IIPA, Shri M. Vardarajan, Agricultural Production Commissioner, Uttar Pradesh and Dr. K.\ 
Sundaram, Joint Adviser, Planning Corrimission served as permanent invitees to the Committee 
Also Shri K.S. Sastry of the Comptroller and Auditor General’s Office was co opted as a member c 
the Committee. 

1.4 THE TERMS OF REFERENCE OF THE COMMITTEE ARE AS FOLLOWS : 

(1) To review the existing organisational set up, and on going Rural Development an 
Poverty Alleviation Programmes, and identify structural overlaps and constraints in th 
integrated delivery of services under different Programmes. 

** Dr. B.N. Sahay, Joint Adviser, 

Planning Commission, attended the meeting. 

@ Shri Bailur could not attend any meeting. 
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(2) To suggest an appropriate administrative set up at the district level and below, which 
could provide an integrated framework for decentralised planning and implementation of 
these programmes. 

(3) To study the role of Panchaj^ati Roj Bodies and their relationship with the proposed 
administrative set up, and to make appropriate recommendations in this regard. 

(4) To examine and make recommendations with regard to the relationship and working 
linkages between the proposed'organisational set up and other agencies such as voluntary 
organisations, cooperatives and financial institutions, as part of a total delivery mechanism 
for Rural Development; and 

(5) To suggest arrangements that would best ensure an effective participatory role for 
members of the target groups and appropriate relationship between them and the 
organisational set up. 

The notification issued on the Constitution of the Committee is given at Annexure I-A 

1.5 The Committee held seven meetings, all at New Delhi excepijng the3rd meeting which was 
held at Hyderabad, on the following dates ; 


1st 

20th April, 198.5 

2nd 

I St June, 1985 

3rd 

12th July. 1985 

4th 

6th September, 1985 

5th 

30th October. 1985 

6th 

29 30th November, 1985 

7th 

23 24th December. 1985 


1.6 A National Workshop was sponsored by the Committee which was held at the National 
Institute of Rural Development, Hyderabad from 9th to 11th July. 1985 About 100 distinguished 
personalities, consisting of academics, economists, social scientists, heads of voluntary 
organisations, administrators, bankers as well as operational level rural development functionaries 
attended the workshop. The Workshop was inaugurated by Dr. C.H. Hanumantha Rao, Member 
Planning Commission. After the general discussions, four groups were formed for detailed 
deliberations; Group I on the Organisational set up for Rural Development, Group II on Panchayati 
Raj Bodies, Group III on Cooperatives and Financial Institutions and Group IV on Role of Voluntary 
Agencies and Organisations of the Poor. The recommendations of the Groups along with the list of 
participants is given at Annexure I B. 

1.7 To discuss conceptual issues, relating to Rural Development and poverty alleviation 
Programmes, the Committee held a meeting with a group of eminent economists and social scientists 
on 5th September, 1985 in Delhi. The Committee called on Shri P.V. Narasimha Rao, Union Minister 
for Human Resources Development and had a fruitful exchange of views. The Committee also had 
the benefit of exchanging views with a few eminent experts,, viz. Dr, M.S. Swaminathan, Director 
International Rice Research Institute Manila, Dr. C.H. Hanumantha Rao, Member Planning 
Commission and Shri D.D. Sathe, Ex-Chief Secretary, Government of Maharashtra. 
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1.8 The present report is divided into the following ten chapters 


Chapter I 

Introduction 

Chapter II 

Rural Development and Poverty Alleviation : 


Some Conceptual Issues. 

Chapter III 

Review of Rural Development, Administrative 


arrangements and existing structure. 

Chapter IV 

Decentralised Planning at District Level and Below. 

Chapter V 

District Budgeting 

Chapter VI 

Panchayati Raj — Past, Present & Future. 

Chapter VII 

Role of Voluntary Agencies and Organisation of the 


poor. 

Chapter VIII 

Credit 

Chapter IX 

Proposals for future administrative set up. 

Chapter X 

Summary of Recommendations. 


1.9 The Commit tee has recognised the critical importance oi tne administrative arrangements, 
right from the village level upto the district level, for rural development and poverty alleviation 
programmes, so as to achieve the desired results. The Committee has observed that there is a broad* 
concensus among experts, policy makers and programme Operators that the basic unit for policy 
planning and programme implementation should be the district. With the implementation of a number 
of rural development and poverty eJleviation programmes, from time to time, a number of 
agencies/offices have come into being at various levels. The Committee feels that there is a need for 
major restructuring and rationalisation of these agencies^offices. The Committee has ventured to 
make a number of recommendations for revamping, rationalising, restructuring etc. of the 
administrative arrangements for rural development and anti-poverty programmes. The staffing 
pattern suggested in the report is only illustrative and the State Governments are expected to adopt it 
by making suitable adjustments, depending upon local conditions and needs. It is hoped that the State 
Governments/UTs. and all others concerned would examine the various recommendations relating 
to them in the report and take speedy and effective action on them. 



CHAPTER-II 

Rural Development and poverty alleviation : 

Some conceptual issues 

2.1 TTie Committee focussed its deliberations and recommendations primarily on review and 
restructuring of administrative arrangements for more effective implementation of rural development 
and anti-poverty programmes. However, reviewing the implementation processes in different parts of 
the country, the Committee felt very strongly that not all the short falls and failures in realising the 
objective of poverty alleviation were caused by weaknesses and defects of the administrative set-up. 
Administrative restructuring alone, therefore, cannot be expected to accelerate the processes of 
poverty alleviation. Shortfalls and failures in achieving the anti-poverty objective were more 
fundamentally derived from certain basic deficiencies and ambiguities in the approach and concepts 
of rural development and poverty alleviation. The Committee, therefore, found it necessary to view 
the question of administrative restructuring in the background of reviewing and clarifying the basic 
concepts themselves underlying the development strategy and artti-poverty programmes. The 
Workshop discussions among social scientists, administrators, and representatives of voluntary 
agencies at NIRD, Hyderabad also highlighted the importance of some basic rethinking on the 
existing conceptions and their philosophical and operational implications. The Social scientists whom 
the Committee met also provided insights and information extremely useful in understanding the 
conceptual deficiencies of existing programme and strategies which, apart from the concern for the 
poor, also reflected the distorting influence of short-term view and pressures of politicians and other 
interest groups. 

2.2 The Committee noted that in recent years social science research and investigators had 
contributed valuable quantitative data and analysis of mass poverty. These had also contributed 
insights on the qualitative side of the poverty question— its emergence as the foremost political issue 
of our times and unprecendent unrest and awakening among the poor, especially the rural poor 
whose poverty was interwined also with social inequality and injustice. All this gave poverty removal 
a sharp political edge and urgency. Scientific research had also highlighted that in the present 
scientific age the conquest over poverty had become an attainable goal within a foreseeable future, if a 
developing country had the required political will to mobilise all its resources for an anti-poverty 
programme and to overcome the resistcnce of vested interests. Late-comer countries had at their 
disposal the vast experience of Western Welfare states and of socialist societies. Further, they could 
also tap fresh knowledge now available about the working of natural and social systems and processes 
in developing countries which was relevant for achieving the anti-poverty objective. 

2.3 There was also the positive evidence of alleviation of the worst forms of poverty and 
destitution from many developing countries and from many pockets within India itself. It is the 
combination of effecitve State intervention from above and social initiative and mass mobilisation 
from below which had produced significant results in pulling sizeable sections of the poor out of age old 
poverty, in many parts of the developing world. The attention of the Committee has also been drawn 
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.very pointedly to the shcirp contrast v/rrich India presents with its peisisteni 
other Asian countries, far less endowed with growth potephal and srientilir 
radical in their social and political philosophy The latter had 'Aiped cut m 
destitution of the rural nvissi^s 'Arnch are yet a chronic featuie of Indian hi 


lie 


mass pcjcerty to many 
expertise and far less 
a hig way hunger and 
m l,uge parts of India 


2.4 Why this persisting mass poverty still in hrdia ? Some basic questions have been raised, 
both of a conceptual and ujrerat.onai, political and techno economic nature. These basic questions 
were ; What are the assumptions underlying the agricultural devek.pment and anti-poverty 
programmes in regard to casu.il nexus between technology and agrarian structure, development 
programmes and strategies and the power structure '' What ( ham of cause effect relations lias iieen 
assumed by tne planners between the genera! rfevelopment strategy (including agncuiiural 
eve opment strategy) on the one hand and rural de'.elonmeni and anti pr.verty programmes on the 
other . How far these assumptions and nrem>ses are derived from an adequate conceptual 
framework, adequate in terms of explaining the phenomena of mass povertv 'I' What are structural 
mechanisms and process which continue to make the rich richer and which did not allow the mass of 
the poor to be released from the vicious circle of poverty, dependence and exploitation though they 
certainly allowed the upper layer of the poor to rise above the poverty line Are development 
processes making an effective and perceptible dent on mass poverty ? Are they emancipating the 
poor from chrome poverty dependence exploitation nap :•> Are they assisting them to cross the 
poverty barrier and to secure their release on an enduring basis from exploitation by the richer classes 
on whom they are dependent for their day to day survival and subsistence I’ 

■1 Committee was aware that adequate answers to these (juesiions were not yet 

available. Further, research work of a muln-disv ipliixiry nature and of suffit lenl empirical depth and 
region-specifiuty was rec|uired to provicie adeuuale scientific support to the action programmes 
directed at a Icwialing m.iss poverty. At tlie ,ame ti.ne, tne Coinn.itiee noted that ptdicy niakms had 
not absorbed fully the valuable insight^ ar ' information that were already-available from recent social 
science studies. These focussed on th p-ienomena of emerging ‘‘structural dualism” in the economy 
and society which aggravated the pmb'um of mass poverty and which resulted in the increasing 
disjunction between the growth objective on the one hand and the anti-poverty objective on the other. 
The inner dynamics of the emerging economic system and the logic of overall development 
accentuated the hiatus between the classes and the masses and resulted in growing marginalisation of 
the poor It was felt that it will be highly unrealistic to assume that anti-poverty programmes alone can 
effectively counteract these tendencies and tilt the overall balance in favour of the poor 


2.6 What, therefore, emerged from the discussions was that mass poverty was not just a 
sectional, sectoral or partial problem which could be tackled through sectional, sectoral or partial 
approaches. Poverty was the product of the total system—economic, technological, social, 
educational, cultural, political and moral Left to its own logic in a dynamic context, the dominent 
tendency of the system worked not tn favour but against the interest of the masses. Consequently 
poverty could not be removed without consciously and determinedly re orienting and restructuring 
the entire elite-dominated system and its »?conomic, technological, social, cultural, political and moral 
forces in favour of the masses. Poverty w-as the product of social inequality and exploitation on the 
one hand and under development on the other. Poverty was as much the consequence of inequifous 
arid exploitative patterns of growth as of absence of growth. Any anti-poverty approach which did not 
take an integrated view and which did not propose a simultaneous fight against social inequality'and 
exploitation at one end and under development at the other was bound to be ineffective and even 

harmful for the interests of the poor. Poverty eradication required a mass-oriented total approach in 
all strategic spheres. 
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2.7 Th(3 fact that thti p anning strategy did not ensure adequate dovetailing of the growth 
strategy with the anti poverty cr;ective and of the anti-poverty strategy with the growth potential of 
the region denoted the absence of an integrated and total approach both to development and poverty 
amelioration. It clearly implied :nat the planners have yet to take full congnizance of the constraints 
imposed by the dualistic structure on tapping the anti-poverty potential of growth programmes and 
processes. They have yet to think seriously about mechanisms of neutralising these constraints. 
These constraints can be neutralized only through mass-oriented agrarian reform, labour-absorbing 
and land-augmenting technological innovation, political decentralisation and administrative 
restructuring to ensure planning ;rom the bottom, and above all, grass-roots mobilisation of the poor. 

2.8 The Committee noted that Jawaharlal Nehru had himself highlighted the importance of an 
integrated conception of social change and economic growth, the former involving fight against 
exploitation and injustice and the latter against udnerdevelopment for achieving poverty allieviation. 
In his speech entitled 'Crossing the Barrier of Poverty’ delivered in 1958, Nehru noted : 

‘If left to normal forces under the capitalist system, the poor will get poorer and a handful of 
rich richer. It is true that the state will intervene. From the riches of the rich it will provide the 
poor with education, health, housing and other amenities. But such interference does not 
solve the basic difficuiiy of a system which widens the gap.’ 

2.9 In this context Nehru outlined the role of planning as “essentially a process whereby we 
stop these cumulative forces at work which make the poor poorer and start a new series of 
cumulative forces which make them get over that difficulty. We have to stop the cumulative forces 
which make the rich richer and we have to start the cumulative forces which enable the poor to get 
over the barrier of poverty. ’ In other words, a programme of alleviating poverty at the bottom cannot 
be effective without incorporating in it effective measures to stop the accumulation of wealth among 
the top and middle classes. 

2.10 In support of this trend of thought Neltru also recalled Mahatma Gandhi's valuable 
insights into mass poverty and the Gand-hian strategy of a two-fold reform, one directed at the top 
against elite acquistitiveness and affluence and the other directed towards the bottom for mass uplift- 
lowards strengthening the access of the poor to the means of production and their role in the 
production system and production processes. Nehru was also aware of the difficult choices to be 
encountered in the battle against poverty. In his well known document entitled 'Basic Approach’ 
prepared for discussion at the AICC m 1958, Nehru stated in clear terms that in view of India's 
“terrible” problem of extreme poverty we have always a difficult choice before us : whether to 
concentrate on production by itself in selected and favourable areas, thus for the moment rather 
ignoring the poor areas, or try to develop the backward areas at the same time so as to lessen the 
inequalities between regions". Nehru’s answer was clear and unambiguous that “a balance has to be 
struck and a national plan evolved" 

2.11 Arising from above, the Committee noted that the persistence of mass poverty and its 
aggravation in certain regions has its source in a large measure in the policy choices made specially 
during the mid sixties in the field of agricultural planning. The new agricultural strategy, as Professor 
D.R. Gadgil pointed out during Fourth Plan discussions, was based on “concentrating agricultural 
development effort in selected areas where it was felt, due to previous existence of socio¬ 
economic overheads and earlier investments, the returns to additional investments would be specially 
large”. Prof. Gadgil characterised this “as a short term view which led over the years to increasing the 
disparity in conditions between the backward and the less endowed areas which have been neglected 
and the already developed areas which have been further developed” He also pointed out that the 
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emphasis of recent development has not meant development of areas having easily developable 
resources as the prolonged neglect of underground water .resources in the Indo Gangetic basin and 
elsewhere has highlighted. 

Prof. Gadgil had. therefore, recommended a shift of approach during the Fourth Plan itself He 
recommended that in view of the basic role of agriculture in the economy and in the livelihood of the 
masses, “not only intensive, secure and irrigated agriculture in the already developed areas but 
primarily production in all types of areas, secure or insecure, developed or underdeveloped must 
receive close attention". This meant making investments in all vital fields including scientific research 
and technological innovation, social development, social consumption and social security. The 
Committee noted that this shift of approach which has enormous and untapped anti poverty potential 
has still to be brought about. 

2.12 The Committee further took note of the view that an approach of concentrating on the 
larger proportion of the land surface without consideration of the larger proportion of the labour 
power had also accentuated the inequality and the poverty problem. This approach underlying the 
new agricultural strategy resulted in concentration for agricultural development on a selected class of 
“middling and substantial farmers” controlling almost 80°. of the operated land, while giving a low 
priority to 80% of the agricultural population consisting of the small and marginal cultivators and 
agricultural labourers who controlled only 15% to 20% of the land surface. In other words, an unequal 
sharing of the benefits as between different classes of the rural population and a virtual neglect of the 
poor regions and poor classes w'as in built into the past agricultural strategy itself. As stated by the 
Seventh Five Year Plan, this created a situation in which 15“o of the area under production accounts 
for 50% of the increase in foodgrains production in the post Green Revolution period. The inequality 
of the development process is further evident from the fact that 30% of the population accounts for over 
50% of the income-expenditure boih in rural and urban areas and for the l>ulk of di-rnancl in 
manufactured goods. 

2.13 If the anti-poverty objective and not the pure growth objective has to be given primacy, 
then, as Prof. Gadgil pointed out long back, "the importance of giving attention to labour as a valuable 
though neglected resource in Indian plan of development cannot be overemphasised. No equitable 
distribution of benefits of development is possicle unless the use of labour resources is put in the 
forefront”. After a wide-ranging and indf pth discussion on conceptual issues, the Committee noted 
the following points as of great opei atn'.na! importance for the anti-poverty objective ; 

2.14 Firstly, planning since Independence had not yet succeeded in utilising the full potential of 
modern science and tq'chnology and techniques of social engineering for the fight against poverty. 
This is largely because poverty is still treated as a sectional problem to be tackled through sectional 
programmes and a partial approach and not through a total approach and a total mobilisation of 
society’s entire growth potential for national war against mass poverty. As a result the persistence and 
even accentuation of mass poverty has continued alongside emergence of an affluent and 
consumcrist sub-society in India. The Committee feels that there is a wide gap between profession 
and practice in a political system which upho’ds the ideal of a just society but allows islands of elite 
affluence to emerge and grow in the midst of mass poverty, deprivation and destitution; which allows a 
small part of society to have luxuries, comforts and amenities available to the rich in developed 
countries without trying hard to provide the poor with the basic needs of their survival (viz. food, 
drinking water, clothing,’shelter, protection from diseases arising from undernourishment and 
malnourishment, literacy and legal aid etc.). Such a system is not only indifferent to the interest of the 
poor; it is indifferent to the national interest. The division between rich and poor, which still 
continues to be the most important div ision, poses a serious threat to national integration and social 



cohesion from within. The anti-poverty objective, therefore, requires not only more effective 
programmes for lifting the poor ab.ove the poverty line. It also requires more effective programmes to 
contain the rich, to prevent and curb the growth of consumerism, and to stop the diversion as well as 
leakages of the productive resources of rural areas towards meeting the consumerist “greed” of the 
elite classes in the urban areas. 

2.15 The Comm.ittee noted that there ,is an overlap of mass poverty, with lack of access of the 
poor to productive assets, social inequality and injustice, illitracy and superstition, lack of information 
and consciousness of rights and lack of political organisation among the poor. The battle against 
poverty, therefore, has to be fought on several fronts at the same time to replace the vicious circle of 
poverty with the virtuous circle of prosperity. In short, without the support of the entire political, 
economic, social, cultural, scientific, technological and health and educational programmes being 
geared to the objective of poverty alleviation, anti-poverty programmes will only act as palliatives and 
not as effective agents of poverty alleviation. 

2.16 Secondly, there is growing evidence in support of the view that the vast poverty 
alleviating potential of agricultural development and rural economic diversification still remains 
grossly uderutilised. In the relatively developed regions which have been the beneficiaries of the 
Green Revolution, the economic surpluses resulting from it have yet to be channelised in the direction 
of development of the non-farm, non agricultural and tertiary sectors of the economy. An important 
policy challenge lies in preventing the diversion and leakages of these surpluses in non-priority areas 
of conspicuous consumption, unproductive asset preferences and speculative activities by tfie ‘new 
rich'. The conversion of these surpluses into capital accumulation for rural economic diversification 
and educational and cultural development will itself make an immense contribution to i)overty 
alleviation, 

2.17 In the rich-economy regions, as the experience of many Asian countries confirms, there 
is potentially large complementarity rather than conflict between growth and equity, agricultural 
development and poverty alleviation, if appropriate policies are evolved and implemented. For these 
complementarities to be fully tapped and for the conflict between more production and equitable 
distribution to be effectively neutralised, what is required is an integrated package of growth and equity 
in which tiller-oriented an.d production- promoting agrarian reforms are blended with labour¬ 
absorbing and land-augmenting form of technological progress. Further in these backward regions 
the “first stage land reforms”, which are directed at giving land-to-thc tiller by eliminating the 
discrepancy between ownership and cultivation and by broad-basing land ownership through land 
ceilings, need to be combined with "second stage land reforms". The latter are aimed at promoting 
more efficient land utilisation and land management. This can be ensured through land consolidation, 
the access to non-land assets, inputs and credit on a group anci'or cooperative basis as part of 
“second stage reforms". Above all, such organisational mechanisms are urgent as, on the one hand, 
make exploitation of modem-technology by small and marginal farmers possible and, on the other, 
enable them to collectively resist exploitation by traders, money lenders, and other exploiters 
including middlemen and intermediaries of all kinds. 

2.18 In backward Eastern States like Bihar, East U.P., Orissa etc. which constitute the 
concentrated pockets of mass poverty, even the first stage land reforms have not yet been fully 
effected. This is clear from the fact thatSO per cent to 60 percent of land under rice cultivation is under 
sharecropping specially in East U.P., Bihar, West Bengal and Assam. Further, land ceilings have also 
not yet been effectively implemented, leaving large areas of land still under the control of bigger land 
owners who arc cultivating it very inefficiently. Again, in view of the fact that new agricultural 
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technology has made a much lower holding size than prescribed by the land ceilings, economically 
viable, there is a case for downward revision of the prescribed land ceilings. While the “first stage land 
reforms” themselves are not fully implemented, the prospects of utilising new technology has made 
the implementation of “the second stage land reforms” highly urgent. It is obvious that most of the 
farms, apart from being small and marginal are also subdivided and fragmented. As a result they 
cannot utilise new possibilities of improving yields through more efficient exploitation of ground water 
potential and use of water-fertilizer high yielding seed varities-based technologies without “second 
stage land reforms”. Without combining together the poor farmers cannot exploit the economies of 
scale in marketing, purchases of inputs, implements and services etc. The need, is therefore, for 
effective state action backed by grassroots mobilisation with a view to dovetailing implementation of 
“first stage” with “second stage” land reforms. 

2.19 Apart from organisatic.-'a! and institutional innovations, the adaption of technology to 
small and marginal farms also requires strengthening of the infrastructure for scientific research and 
technological services; of effective communication between the vast masses of agricultural producers 
on the one hand and agricultural scientists and technicians on the other, thereby facilitating linkage 
between the land and the farm; of efficient information transfer to millions of producers scattered in 
geographically heterogeneous and isolated regions through a judicious mix of traditional and modern 
communication modes. Above all, the building upof an efficient and equitable water conservation and 
distribution system ensuring regular and timely supply of water is a crucial com.ponent of 
technological support to small and tiny farms. In short, the Committee is strongly of the view that 
with appropriate institutional and technological support, the agricultural sector itself is bound to offer 
newer and larger opportunities for wholetime and part-time employment not only to the self-employed 
but also to the landless. 

2.20 Thirdly, the target-group-oriented anti-poverty programmes themselves need to be more 
imaginatively and realistically integrated with the growth potential of the region keeping the area 
specificities fully in view. As earlier Prof. Godgil pointed out: “Our economy docs not have resources 
to give employment just for the sake of employment. Employment opportunities have to be integrated 
with the path of d zvelopment”. Tl e Committee noted evidence of mis direction of funds under IRDP, 
NREP etc. and leakages in the delivery system. The worst side of it was that the maximum leakage of 
funds was in backward regions where neither the land base and infrastructural development nor 
efficient administrative and technical support was available to permit utilisation of funds for the 
prescribed productive purposes. It has also been pointed out that the erosion of community rights in 
forests, fisheries, grazing lands and sources of fodder made it extremely difficult for the small and 
marginal farmers and the landless to tap the vast potential of animal husbandry, fishery and forestry 
for poverty alleviation. 

2.21 Anti-poverty programmes, therefore, have to take into account not only regional 
peculiarities but also the specific problems of each category of fhe poor—the potentially viable farmers, 
the potentially non-viable farmers and the substantial section of landless agricultural labourers. If new 
asset owners are to be set on a path of self-sustaining development, then infrastructural 
improvements must accompany if not precede asset transfer. Further, collective and group 
organisations of the small and tiny producers must be promoted and strengthened to ensure their 
staying power and bargaining power. Again, policies and procedures must be reformed to provide for 
construction of wells and other capita! assets on private plots of small and tiny farmers with the aid of 
public funds and public agencies. The supply of technical services to the small farm sector is a crucial 
element of a poor-oriented agricultural policy. A judicious mix of asset transfer and wage employment 
has to be worked out to make them mutually reinforcing within the constraints and possibilities 
provided by factor endowments and the stage of development in each region. 
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2.22 ['ourihly, as )!''.c;caied eariier, she poverty alleviation programme requires the support of 
a conscious policy of pronroiing scc'.al development and strengthening social con.sumption (including 
health and nutrition, literacy and ecucation, information and communication, legal aid and protection 
by administrative and social agencies etc.). Literacy and immunity from disease are basic 
preconditions fcir facilitating the entry of tire poor into the modern world of new skills and productive 
capabilities. The poor ca'inot be left to their own private effort and initiative for moving towards 
mod(*rnisat!on in an unecu;:;: wcirid. All the basic institutions of society must be mobilised to aid them 
in this battle for survival s. a changing context and in the difficult transition from survival to growth. 


2.23 Fifthly, as a sequel to the passing away of the traditional society, the shift from custom to 
contract, the change from communal and group loyalities to individualistic orientations, and from 
ciiai ity and philanthrophy lo notions of social Oarwiniatnsm, the poor as a whole, found the emerging 
total social envi-onment becoming tar more insensitive and harsh to them than was the case in the 
past. Ill paiina.ika tiie disabled the handicapped and the aged (including widows, orphans, the victims 
oi (ii >case, accidents, natural and social calamities) were being left uncared and unattended as no new 


mec hanisms of social security has replaced the traditional institutions. They were becoming the 
declasso of the emerging social order. The importance of social institutions at the local level taking 
over the responsibility of providing security, protection and care to these special categories through 
free kitchens, care and shelter in community homes, and pensions-and state aids of appropriate 
nature cannot he over emphasised Moreover, the poor are exploited by dominant groups through 
the mechanisms of dehr etc The’ consumption loans, in addition to production loaPs, had to be 

imovided lo the poor for rescuing I hetn from total dependence on the rich during periods of crisis and 
distress. Further, in tubal <iieas and other jxiverty stricken regions, effective guarantee has to be 
;.)rovKied against land atid .issei alienation <ind against the prospect of toa! expropriation from 
tr.iditional means of liveliluiod. 

2.24 1 he Committee feels that the fight against poverty Ciin be meaningful only in terms of a 
manysided <md tol<il poiiey thrust and inlin-vention to rcidace exploitative, incgalitarian and 
oppressive system fiy a neie svstem oriented to the needs of the poor in key sectors, both on a short 
term and long term basis. 

2.25 In the shoit lun, the policy objective sliould be it) protect the poor from expropriation, 
proletarianisation and marginaiisaturn. In the long run the poiiey objective should be to utilise the 
creative potential of the poor for setting them on the path of self sustaining growth on the basis of skill 
formation and responsiveness to new economic opportunities. In the long run the poor should be 
treated not just as a suffering and helpless mass but as a highly productive force. They should be 
treated not just as the \ ictims of social injustice and under development but as the producers of the 
wealth of the nation. They sl iould he tapped as builders of a new system based on social justice and 
economic dynamism, th.e former deriving its force from democracy and socialism and the latter from 
phenomenal advance of modern science and technology. 


2.26 in the above background, the Committee regards clarity on concepts of development 
and poverty alleviation and a firm political commitment to a poor-oriented development path and 
perspective as the first decisive step towards realising the anti-poverty objective. This step is, 
however, a necessary but not a sufficient cPndilion for advancing towards the goal. 

2.27 The battle of poverty is ultimately fought at the level of quality of programmes and the 
quality of instruments fashioned lor implementirig these programmes. The programmes themselves 
are. of two types : the first institutional and the second technocratic in nature. The first type of 
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programmes relate to the redistribution of land and non land assets, to reorganisation of the 
productive system and to institution building in favour of the poor who are weak in their access to 
assets, inputs and skills and strong in their labour resources. The second kind of programmes, namely 
the technocratic ones, are production oriented programmes based on the use of new technologies 
and services. While the quality of the former depends on political will and social organisation, the 
quality of production programmes depends on attention to operational details, on the specificities of 
the area and the characteristics of the specific population group for whom the programme is designed. 

2.28 No doubt, in determining broad social priorities, allocation of resources to these priority 
areas, ensuring technical support in terms of qualified personnel and services. Central and State level 
planning, direction and monitoring is very crucial. But to carry Central and State level planning for rural 
development and poverty alleviation beyond this stage and to the levels of planning of schemes and 
projects in terms of specifics and of concrete details is not only unrealistic and unwise but also 
wasteful and disastrous. This explains why in many areas rural development programmes being 
designed from above and having no correspondence to the realities of the rural socio-economic 
situation and no involvement of people below have not taken off the ground. They have not brought 
significant gains and benefits to the P9tential beneficiaries from the poorer strata. It is in a large 
measure of the absence of local level institutions that these programmes have miscarried and very 

den resulted in windfull, unearned gains to parasitic middlemen, intermediaries and brokers 
between the government and gullible, uniformed and unorganised masses. 

2.29 It is in this background that the Committee recalls the perceptive observation of Prof. 
Gadgil that “there is no all-India solution to our problems”! He further warned that planning for this 
country now and at this stage cannot be done from Delhi or from State capitals alone. When we were 
building a few irrigation works or settitig up a few steel plants, then solving those problems of industrial 
diversification or merely cxperimentir.g with hybnd seeds, could be done at few places. But now when 
we are trying to solve problems of local employm mt or local dispersal of industry or of small holders, 
and labourers, these being local p'-oblems they must be looked at locally by local people. Planning 
solutions of these is far more toug! i than planning at the top. It is only when local people participate 
in the process of identifying and solving these problems, then we can hope to make a significant dent 
on these problems. 

2.30 The Committee fully concurs with the above view regarding the role of “Planning from 
the bottom" in ensuring more realistic formulation and more effective implementation of poor- 
oriented strategies and programmes in resporise to local conditions and circumstances, needs and 
resources. After the broad guidelines are formulated and resources are allocated, the battle of poor- 
oriented planning is fought at the level of attention to concrete details. The perception of and 
sensitiveness to local details is, however, alien to agencies which are remote and far off from the local 
situation. Moreover, the mobilisation of local resources and release of creativity and enthusiasm at 
the ground level will remain alien to Indian planning so long as planning from the bottom is not 
introduced to ensure local participation and leadership. Commitment to plan from the bottom implies 
a clear recognition, again as Prof. Gadgil emphasised, that “Planning is not something that comes 
from outside or above but what each State, district, locality and community does to develop its own 
resources and potentialities. This implies a wide diffusion of initiatives, decision-making and 
participation; it also implies a parallel shouldering of responsibilities". 

2.31 The vision embodied in India’s Constitution was expressed in the concept of growth with 
social justice within a democratic fraftlework; and this concept will remain partial in its coverage so 
long as the vast masses constituting the majority of Indians actually remain outside the scope of this 
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con cep t; so long as democratic, egalitarian and dynamic values do not encompass the rural masses; 
and so long as an institutional framework is not evolved specifically at the district, block and village 
levels which gives scope and opportunity to the masses to participate in the process of nation- 
building, to get involved in the building up of a new and just economic and social order. Early steps 
towards political and economic decentralisation are, therefore, essential as correctives to the 
politicoeconomic dominance by the “haves" and their appropriation of the major share of the gains 
from development programmes. Panchayati Raj as the expression of the will of the majority at the 
local level, administrative restructuring to create a set-up accountable and responsive at the local 
levels, scope for voluntary agencies as a corrective to Statism and over-bureaucratisation, and scope 
for organisations and movements of the rural poor-all these form an integrated whole in the unfolding 
of the democratic socialist process at the local levels. 

2.32 The Committee took note of the doubts and fears expressed by many knowledgeable 
persons about the prospects and feasibility of genuine decentralisation in view of the existence of 
sharp class disparities, social inequalities and lack of organisation among the masses in rural areas 
which may ultimately lead to the domination of local level institutions by the new rich of the rural 
society. The Committee noted the force of this argument but expressed the view that the corrective 
for the-weaknesses of a democracy lay not in retreat from democracy but in taking firmer steps 
towards greater democracy including economic democracy. Similarly, the corrective to half hearted 
socialism was not a retreat from socialism but firmer steps towards more genuine socialism In the 
Committee’s view, political decentralisation would allow the forward looking, mass oriented and 
dedicated elements in society to turn instttutions of political democracy at the local level into 
instruments of furthering economic democracy; instruments not of buttressing the flatus quo but of 
transforming the rmal economy and society in the desired direction ihnnigh harnessing of the political 
energy and productive canabilities of the common people. 

2.33 The Committee is of the view that the growing unrest and awakening at the lower levels 
can be channelised into a positive force for nation-building at the grass roots only by local level 
institutions and by a local leadership which learns to relate national goals to the local milieu and to view 
local problems in a national perspective. As taught by Mahatma Gandhi, the local level democracy is 
the training ground for vast masses in Uie spirit of Swaraj i.e. the capacity for self rule. 

2.34 As Mahatma Gandhi said, a noble cause or an idea requires dedicated human agents to 
realize it. The Committee is of the view that to prevent decentralised development from extending the 
arena for self-seeking political operators and careerists, it is necessary that patriotic and socially 
motivated elements of the intelligentsia must begin to perceive in decentralisation the opportunity to 
set the Indian masses on the path of self emancipation from old and new forms of poverty and 
exploitation. 

2.35 The Committee would like to re-emphasise the following succinct and appropriate 
observation of Prof. G. Parthasarathy : 

“Rural poverty is rooted in the system in which the poor are'deprived of assets but do not 
gain adequately the support of employment in the organised sector. There is a stubborn 
persistenc^of its incidence as rural resources are diverted to elite consumption and to meet 
the needs of investment for the elite through market processes. Where there is no 
socialisation of assets or radical land reforms, complemented by a strong public sector, 
there are formidable obstacles to reduction in the incidence of poverty within a given time 
frame. There will be need for a mix of employment and asset development programmes for 
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the poor, the mix depending upon the need of each location. These will, however, succeed 
only if there is no drairi of rural resources through market processes and the organisation of 
rural development programmes facilitates the emergence of the group power of the poor. 
The former requires that the peasants should gain control over markets and processing 
units through their own organisation and rural surplus should be used for diversification of 
rural economy. The latter requires shift from individual to group approaches and control of 
poorer groups over Panchayati Raj bodies which need to be vested with the responsibility for 
area development”. 



CHAPTER — 111 


Review of Rural Development, Administrative 
Arrangements and Existing Structure 

3.1 Over the period of last three decades of planned development, significant changes have 
taken place in the administrative set-up at the dislrict ievel and below. It was the ‘Grow More Food’ 
Enquiry Committee which stressed the need for an integrated organisational structure for rural 
development and recommended the establishment of a Development Block over 100-120 villages 
under the charge of a Block Development Officer (BDO), assisted by technical officers in disciplines 
such as agriculture.animal husbandry, cooperation and engineering and village level workers (5) one 
for 5-10 villages. Rciommendations were made by that Committee for an integrated structure at the 
District level ur.der the Collector and at the State level under a Development Commissioner, to be 
supervised and advised by a Cabinet Committee headed by the Chief Minister. 

3.2 This blue print was given concrete shape with the launching of the Community 
Development Programme, followed by the National Extension Scheme which covered the entire 
country. The Development Block was created as the basic unit of planning and integrated rural 
development, comprising Agriculture and allied activities. Education, Health, Social Welfare, 
Communications, Supplementary Employment, etc., with special emphasis on self help and public 
participation. A schematic budget was indicated and a staffing pattern, comprising the BDO, 
8 Extension Officers (in Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Cooperation,f^anchayats. Rural Industries, 
Engineering, Social Education, and programmes for Women and Children), 10 Gram Sevaks or 
Village Level Workers (VLWs), 2 Gram Sevikas (Lady VLWs), Programme Assistant, a Storekeeper- 
cum-Accountant and some support staff on the ministerial side, was prescribed for a standard block. 

3.3 The whole programme was meant to be executed in 3 stages. With each stage the 
schematic budget outlays were to be reduced and at the final stage it was expected that a substantia! 
schematic budget would no longer be necessary; for the first two stages covering 10 years, a 
schematic budget of Rs. 17 lakhs @ Rs. 12 lakhs and Rs. 5 lakhs respectively was provided. 

3.4 For the District level, provision was made for a District Planning Committee under the 
Chairmanship of the Colik-tor, consisting of a District PlanningOfficf^r and other officers of technical 
and development departments and some non-official members. 

3.5 At the state level there was the office of the Development Commissioner, who was incharge 
o! dii lilt: Development work under the supervision of the Development Committee, usually chaired 
by tile Chiet Minister. 1 he Community development programme was reviewed by the Balvant Rai 
Mehta Committee in the year 1957 to assess the extent of people's participation and to recommend 
the creation of Institutions through which such participation could be achieved. 

3.6 The integrated approach to rural development, however, got gradually diluted, mainly, on 
account of two factors. Ail the work relating to village industries was handed over to the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission (KVIC) as early as 1953. And more importantly with the growing need 
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for self-reliance in food, the emphasis of rural development sihifted almost exclusively to increasing i 
agriculture production. This resulted in the launching of the Intensive Agriculture District Programme -^1 
(lADP) in 1960 in selected districts — "areas of quick response”— followed by the intensive 
Agriculture Areas Programme (lAAP), and the High Yielding Varieties Programme (HYVP) in 1965. i 
This had two simultaneous results: (a) The Community Development Programme itself lost much of 
its earlier cohesive force and yielded to what may be called a conscious disintegration which was 
accompanied by falling budgets and the take over of much of the staff by the respective line agencies; 
and (b) even though the intensive efforts in agriculture led to the ‘‘Green Revolution", the benefits of : 
this remained largely confined to the larger farmers and areas which were better placed to receive the 
benefits of the HYV technology package. 

3.7 By the early Seventies the need to take special measures for benefitting the poor sections of 

the population and for development of backward and disadvantaged areas, was sharply felt. Four 
categories of Programmes were launched; (a) individual beneficiary oriented programme aimed at I 
Small and Marginal Farmers (SFDA MFAL) later supplemented by the Integrated Rural : 
Development (IRDP), (b) programmes for additional wage employment opportunities— Crash f 
Scheme for Rural Employment (CSRE), {Pilot Intensive Rural Employment Programme (PIREP), and ; 
the food for work programme, and (c) programmes for development of ecologically disadvantaged ' 
areas, where unemployment and poverty are markedly present apart from their low productivity — 
the Drought Prone Areas Programme and Desert Development Programme (DPAPand DDP); and 
(d) a Minimum Needs Programme aimed ai raising the level of living of the people in the rural areas 
through the provision of some basic social consumption inputs and vital components of rural 
eccjnomic infrastructure. Seirarately, a Training and Visit Programme was started for ensuring 
increased agriculture production. ; 

3.8 The launching of some of these programmes was accompanied by the creation of new ^ 
programme — oriented and often over lapping structural mechanisms, while others resulted in 
strengthening the tendency for independent line functioning as opposed to integration. Thus, Small ( 
Farmers Development Agencies were created -n the form of Registered Societies in the Districts | 
covered by the SFDA/MFAL programme. Similar Agencies were also createdfor the Drought Prone' ; 
Areas and Desert Development Programmes. In the late seventies, the need to give a greater thrust to "j 
the Development of Cottage and Village Industries as well as Small Scale Industries led to the creatioi> 
of the District Industries Centres (DiC) in each District. While in SFDA/MFAL Blocks it was 
attempted to increase the number of VLWs (which did not happen in all cases), in some States 70-80% 
of the VLWs and other Extension personnel were taken away from the control of the BDO, under the 
T & V system of Extension. With the growing and almost exclusive emphasis on Agriculture, the 
block budgets in respect of other sectoral activities dwindled and were replaced by Special 
Programme budgets in the concerned blocks. This was accompanied by many of the posts of 
specialist extension officers being either withdrawn or kept vacant for long periods, and where they 
continued, they were brought under direct departmental line of control. The Community 
Development Programme itself had virtually shrunk into a kind of residuary sector with budgets 
confined in many cases to meeting the staff expenditure. In the case of some States where there were 
larger outlays, they comprised a number of activities which were overlapping with normal sectoral 
activities Thus, by the late Seventies, the bkx:k machinery was, by and large, in shambles and at the 
District level there was a multiplicity of institutions, special and sectoral competing to serve essentially 
the same target group. 

3.9 With the launching of the Sixth Plan, the attempts at tackling the problems of the deprived 
sections of the population and disadvantaged geographical areas were sought to be further 
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consolidated, rationalised and vastly expanded. The SFDA/MFAL which were essentially confined to 
Agriculture and alheci sectors operating in only 1818. blocks, were merged with the Integrated Rural 
Development Programme which was extended to cover ail the blocks in the country, and, the scope 
of which included all activities in the Primary, Secondary and Tertiary sectors. Under this 
programrr»e, income based criteria for identification of the target groups were prescribed and a 
household approach was adopted. The Programme aimed to provide productive skills (through 
TRYSEM) and a.ssefs {through a mix of subsidy and credit) with the objective of assisting 15 million 
households/families during the Sixth Plan with an investment of Rs. 4500 crores. 

3.10 The Food for work Programme redefined and restructured in the form of National Rural 
Employment Programme (NREP) was made a regular Plan Programme in 1981. This programme aims 
at generating additional employment opportunities in the rural areas simultaneously creating durable 
community assets for strengthening the rural infrastructure. It also seeks to improve the nutritional 
status and the living standards of the rural poor. The DRDAs are expected to act as the coordinating 
agencies for planning and implementation of this programme at the District level. Another special 
Employment programme— the Rural Landless Employment Guarantee Programme (RLEGP), 
launched hi 1983-84 has the specific objective of providing upto 100 days of employment per annum to 
at least one member of each rural landless household. The RLEGP envisages creation of durable 
assets for strengthening the rural infrastructure which will lead to rapid growth. The State 
Governments are expected to prepare a shelf of projects for implementation under this programme. 

3.11 1 he Drought Prone Areas Programme(DPAP)and the Desert Development Programme 
(DDP) are primarily area development programmes. The DPAPainisat promoting a more productive 
dryland agriculture on the basis of the soil water climate resources of the area; development and 
productive use of water resources of the area, soil and moisture conservation including promotion of 
proper land use practices; afforestation including farm forestry and livestock development including 
develoiimenl of pasture and fodder resources. The DDP has the main objective of controlling 
descrtific,-.i.(;;i arni fjrornotion of opportunities to raise the level of production and employment 
through activities like, irrigation, afforestation, soil and water conservation, dryland agriculture, 
ground '.vater development, livestock development etc. 

3.12 In addition to the major rural development programmes of IRDP, NREP. RLEGP, DPAP 
and DDP, there are a number of other programmes under implementation. These include the 
Minimum Needs Programme (MNP), the sjxrcial programme of assistance to small and marginal 
farmers for incicasing agricultural productivity. Command Area Development Programme (CADP), 
Special Component Plan and Tribal Sub plan. Hill Area Development Programme etc. The Tribal 
Sub-plan approach was adopted in the Fifth Plan and the Special Component Plans for the Scheduled 
Tribes were formulated in the Sixth Plan and these resulted in earmarked allocations for Tribal Sub 
plans and Scheduled Castes Socio-economic development, apart from the general programmes of 
economic development. Besides these Centrally sponsored/All India programmes, a number of 
States are implementing special programmes for the benefit of the poor, like employment guarantee 
schemes, mid day meal schemes, old age pension schemes etc. on their own. The performance of 
IRDP, NREP etc. in the Sixth Plan is at Annexurc Ill-A, ill-B. 

3.13 In order to appreciate the requirement of staff support for the rural development 
programmes at the District level and below, it may be appropriate to summarise the managerial and 
technical inputs required for their planning and implementation. These requirements in regard to the 
major rural development programmes are listed below: 
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IRDP 


(i) Carrying out surveys to identify the target group households; 

(ii) Preparation of annual and perspective credit plans which, apart from individual 
projects, should involve planning for and provision of the required infrastructural 
support and backward and forward linkages; 

(iii) Preparation of household plans and projects, in a wide variety of sectors; 

(iv) Arranging bank finance for each such family; 

(v) Monitoring, follow up and nursing of each project; 

(vi) Identification of trades as per felt needs and preferences and, provision of training 
for entrepreneurship development and skill formation In the selected trades. 

NREP & RLEGP 

(i) Identification of schemes according to the felt preferences and local needs based on 
existing infrastructural gap.s and preparation of shelf of projects; 

(ii) Survey for assessment of employment requirements, |;artit ularly of the lower 
deciles within the poverty group, and provision of actual employment to the 
identified persons in adequate measures, 

(lii) Supervision of implementation of a large number of widely dispersed projects; 

(iv) Monitoring and evaluation. 

DPAP & DDP 

(i) Identification of water sheds and preparation of integrated watershed development 
plans, with the objective of restoration of ecological balance and arresting 
desertification. 

/ 

(ii) Development and management of irrigation resources, soil and moisture 
conservation. 

(iii) Introduction of new agronomic practices and cropping patterns. 

(iv) Development of livestock resources, etc. 

3.14 When these requirements are viewed together with the sheer physical magnitude of these 
programrhes, the high degree of administration and management intensity and, the need for 
developing mechanisms for organisational irUegration comes into sharp focus. In the Sixth Plan, there 
was a realisation of the imperative need for strengthening the total delivery mechanism and some 
steps were also initiated to meet the problem.-These are examined in the following paragraphas: 
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District Level 


3.15 A major step was taken wnth the amalgamation of the different agencies existing hitherto 
for different programmes into a single ‘District Rural Development Agnecy’. New DRDAs were 
created in areas where no agencies existed earlier. The DRDA has been made responsible for the 
implementation of the IRDP, TRYSEM, SLPP, NREP/RLEGP, DPAP, DDP and the programme of 
Assistance to Small and Marginal Farmers. 

3.16 A staffing pattern has been laid down for the DRDAs and upto 10 per cent of the IRDP 
outlays per district can be spent on establishment expenses. Over and above, the 2-3 APOs provided 
in earlier SFDAs, provision has been made for an Economisb'Statistician, Credit Planning Officer, and 
a Rural Industries Officer who are together said to constitute the planning team of the DRDA. All 
tl'iesc officers are respor.sible for planning, project formulation as well aslmplementation in their 
respective sectors. Besides, provision has also been made for a monitoring cell under an APO, and 
additional staff h<as been provided on the accounts side. 

3.17 The APO, industries is also supposed to look after TRYSEM. In addition, instructions 
has been issued that DICs would act as the technical arm of the DRDA and perform functions 
relating to identification of investment opportunities, preparation of bankable projects, provision of 
expert service to beneficiaries, designing of training programmes and identification of training 
cen t es. 

3.18 For ihc NREP, initially one post of an officer of the rank of an Assistant Engineer with a 
supporting post of an accountant had been approved. With the launching of the Rural Landless 
Employment Guarantee Programme, however, it was felt that this would not be enough and further 
strengthening would be required on the engineering side. The form of this could vary from State to 
State, in view of the fact that for RLEGP, the States have been expressly permitted to take up works 
directly through the line departments. Keeping this in view, the guidelines for the NREP/RLEGPnow 
permit the utilisation of upto 5% of the total allocation for appropriate staff strengthening at different 
levels. 

3.19 For the DPAP/DDP it has been provided on the basis of the recommendations of the Task 
Force on the Drought Prone Areas Programme and Desert Development Programme set up by 
Ministry of Rural Development in June, 1980 that funds upto 18*^ of the allocation can be spent, both 
on the DPAP component of staff in the DRDA, as well as for strengthening of line agencies. 

3.20 For the Small and Marginal Farmers Assistance Programme, the break up of per block 
outl 'ys is Ks S.'iC lakhs for minor irrigation; Rs. 1.00 lakh for farm forestry; and Rs. 1.00 lakh for 
minikits, land development and staff. The guidelines do not prescribe any fixed ceiling for expenditure 
on ataff, and do r.ot indicate the levels at which such staff could be appointed. 

3.21 However, there is no uniformity in the actual staffing pattern at the DI^DA level and an 
overall picture of staff in position under IRDP, NREP or DPAP and the Small and Marginal Farmers 
Assistance Programme is not available. Provisions have also been made in certain other schemes like 
Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas (DWCRA), Scheme for Rural Godownsetc. for 
strengthening of staff. 

3.22 Besides the provision with respect to staff in relation to the Special Programme of Rural 
Development, it would be pertinent to mention that there are two other schemes for providing staff 
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and institutional support at the district level, viz: (a) The Planning Commission scheme to provide a 
planning team at the district level, comprising a Chief Planning Officer and 5 specialists in different 
disciplines including one for specific programmes and (b) District Manpower Planning and 
Employment Generation Councils (DMPEGCs) have been set up for work relating to district 
employment, budgeting, identification of opportunities for self-employment and providing assistance 
to work seekers. The relationship of both these schemes with the DRDA has not been spelt out. 

Block Level 

3.23 For the Block level, a Central Scheme for Strengthening of Staff is in operation, which 
generally aims to restore the earlier CD staffing pattern by filling up the gaps created by transfer of 
Extension Officers/VLWs to line departments, with provision for an additional post of an Extension 
Officer-Credit. -Over 20,000 posts have been sanctioned under this scheme so far. The precise 
position of the number of posts filled up is not kno^vn, but it is not very satisfactory. 


3.24 The foregoing review would show that while efforts have been made to strengthen the 
delivery mechanism for Rural Development Programme, the earlier tendency to have Programme 
wise staff, if not structures, continues, if anything, on a larger scale than earlier. A quantification of the 
provisions for staff provided in this way may indeed show staggering results. Moreover, in such a 
situation there is every possibility of administrative costs rising, while vital gaps may still remain and 
there may be a substantial element of o'.erlap and duplication instead of integration in the total 
system. Some examples of such overlap are. 

(i) Identification of self-employment opportunities is supposed to be done by the 
Manpower Planning and Employment Generation Councils (DMf^EGCs), the 
DlCs and the DRDAs and employment budgeting is mentioned as a function both 
of the DMPEGCs and the employment expert on the District Planning Team. 

(ii) The function of preparing a district plan is simultaneously vested in the planning 
team under the Chief Planning Officer and in the DRDA. Both of these bodies 
operate under centrally sponsored schemes but without any reference to each 
other. 

(iii) Self-employment ventures are being concurrently promoted and implemented by 
the DMPEGCs, KVIC. DlCs and the DRDAs under different schemes with 
differences in critical parameters like loan amounts and rates of interest, subsidy, 
etc. although the target group of beneficiaries remains substantially the same. 

(iv) Afforestation, land (development, minor irrigation, etc. are being simultaneously 
carried out through the NREP, RLEGP, DPAP and the normal sectoral 
programmes' with uniform monitoring parameters related essentially to 
expenditure and physical coverage but without reference to any common master 
plan. 

(v) Roads are being constructed under the MNP, NREP, RLEGP and in some cases, 
even through the CD budgets but the critaria of selection are not always uniform, 
and in the absence of iniegrated planning there is no effective prioritisation and 
even monitoring- 
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3.25 On the other hand the following deficiencies and gaps are noticeable at the District level 

(i) There are no coordination mechanisms at the District level whereby the District 
Rural Development Agency can actually discharge the role suggested by the 
nofcienclature and probably intended by the originators of the concept. Its role is 
presently mose or less confined to channelising finance for one, and in some cases, 
two programmes. At the same time, the impact of these Programmes, particularly 

-tke IRDP, has been relatively limited because of the absence of infrastructural 
support which was expected to be provided through the sectoral programmes, an 
expectation which has been almost totally belied. 

(ii) Even for the specific programmes being dealt with by the DRDA, the provision of 
one APO each in certain disciplines hardly equips it with the wherewithal for 
planning, project formulation and implementation in their respective sectors. 

(iii) There is a perceptible deficiency on the monitoring side and even the posts 
sanctioned have not been filled up in many places. 

(iv) There is no expertise on the side of area development planning, comprehensive 
watershed planning and technology dissemination which would be the distinctive 
features for Special Area Development Programmes. What is done is only adhoc 
physical coverage under some known activities in drought prone areas e.g. 
affo’-estaiion, soil and water conservation, etc. 

(v) The engineering side continues to be woefully weak in terms of the need to have a 
shelf of projects in conformity with approved techno-economic norms and 
adequate field supervision. 

(Vi) Tlicre is virtually no arrangement for identification and registration of those who 
require employment and monitoring of the actual employment provided. To date, 
^e have no details about the category of persons wh® have actually been provided 
employment under NREP and for how many days. Thus, the impact on overall 
employment of even such a vast programme is not really known. 

(vii) The other important institutions that could provide staff and line support to the 
DRDA in functions directly related to rural development programmes viz. the DIC, 
the DMPEGC etc. continue to function under their own separate departments and 
have at best marginal coordination with DRDAs. 

3.26 At the block level also there are some major deficiencies) As already indicated, there is a 
major problem of the EDO no longer having effective control over the Extension Officers because of 
the latter’s own line hierarchies. Even if the line of control were to-be appropriately corrected, the 
sheer volume of work and funds now flowing in at the Block Level would necessitate a second look at 
the earlier schematic pattern evolved for the CD Programmes, assuming that even this had been fully 
restored. As against an amount of Rs. 17 lakhs per block in 10 years then, the financial involvement 
would now bfe over Rs. one crore per block, on the average every year, under all the programmes of 
the Centre and States put together. Apart from the massive increase in the sheer volume of work, the 
intricacy and diversity of work parameters would require a much greater intensity of efforts and 
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management expertise which is just not there. All this, in turn, has to be viewed in the context of a 
substantially increased population per block than in the early Fifties. 

3.27 The preceding review brings out that the earlier concept of community development has, 
over the years, got fragmented into several independent components and special programmes which 
do not automatically fit into an integrated rural development framework. Further, while high amount 
of resources are flowing into the rural areas, structural weaknesses come in the way of their 
productive utilisation. A number of evaluation studies have also highlighted the administrative and 
other constraints in the implementation of rural development programmes. 

3.28 The Evaluation study undertaken by the PEO has specifically gone into the question of 
administrative and organisational arrangements made for the planning and implementation of IRDP. 
This Study found that in most of the States there was absence of a strong administrative set up for 
implementing the programme. The State-level organisations lacked the required degree of support of 
sectoral and subject matter specialists. The study also found lack of proper administrative control of 
project officers of the DRDAs over the BDOs and lack of inter-sectoral linkages at the block level. 
Some of the findings of this study as well as Studies conducted by Reserve Bank of India and National 
Bank for Agriculture and Rural Development, Institute of Financial & Management Research, Madras 
are at Annexure-111 C. 

3.29 A view has been expressed that inadequate success of IRDP cannot be considered an 
administrative failure in the sense that more careful administration, with larger number and more 
motivated personnel, can convert the bulk of failures into successes. According to this, the strategy of 
helping the poor in rural society to get over poverty w'ith the help of assets given to them, is largely 
misconceived. While accepting that in a multi pronged attack on rural poverty this approach surely 
has a legitimate place, it cannot be the mainstay of such a programme. 

3.30 Another view poirijs out that the failure of a strategy or an idea does not necessarily prove 
its irrelevance. The Administrative failures may be due to the extent that what is given to the 
administration is itself not well conceived. In this context the critical importance of constituting a 
decentralised planning authority and machinery at the district level to formulate an integrated 
district/block/village development plan which would combine both the development and beneficiary 
aspects with a shared objective of amelioration of poverty has been emphasised. Favouring the asset 
transfer strategy, it has been observed that the poor can become producers in their own right and 
need not surrender to the fate of remaining mere wage earners for ever. 

3.31 It has been observed that in an economy with more than 60% of the working force in self- 
employm^t, the IRDP kind of approach has to be important. The weak planning component is a 
serious draw-back of our rural development programmes and it is essential to set up a single planning 
body at the district level to solve the problems. Unless the various rural development programmes are 
brought under one body the goals of rural development are not likely to be achieved. 

3.32 The Committee has examined a brge number of evaluation studies on rural development 
programmes conducted by reputed academic and research institutions, banks and others. The 
contents of these studies have been noted although these have not been specifically mentioned in this 
review. A summary of the finding of major evaluation studies on IRDP, NREP and DPAP is given in 
Annexure-Ill D, 

3.33 The Committee has collected detailed information from 12 States regarding staff 
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availability at the district level and below. By and large, the staff is very large and the relationship 
between staff of different departments has not been spelt out with care. It appears that there are too 
many supervisors at the district level, while staff at the block level has been thinned out. 

3.34 A similar view is expressed in the Seventh Plan document where it is stated: "In agriculture 
and rural development, a large number of new programmes have been started. Along with these 
programmes, a diversity of organisational and administrative structures has been established, but 
often the organisational arrangements and the staff for a new programme are put in place with little 
attention to existing structures and personnel. There is now. an elaborate “development 
bureaucracy” operating at field level and at'higher levels in the administration. There are also local 
self-government bodies and cooperatives. There is need tore-examine this whole structure, simplify 
and rationalise it, to reduce duplication and to ensure adequate horizontal coordination at local 
levels. This is necessary not merely to reduce the^burden of expenditure but to improve performance, 
ensure accountability and make the system more comprehensible to the common man” 

3.35 Again, the Committee fully subscribes to the view expressed in the Seventh Plan 
document in regard to implementation of Poverty Alleviation Programmes— “The launching of a 
large number of programmes both through the normal sectoral efforts and other steps designed to 
cater to target-group households has resulted in a multiplicity of organisations, leading to duplication 
of management efforts. Further, the delivery system at various levels has proved to be inadequate. 
The effective implementation of poverty alleviation programmes would call for better planning at the 
district level involving various disciplines or departments, tighter organisational set-up to ensure 
optimal use of resources, and closer monitoring measures will be taken during the Seventh Plan for 
strengthening proper training and orientation of the local administrative machinery within the 
framework of an integrated administrative organisation." 
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CHAPTER IV 


Decentralised Planning at District Level and Below 


4.1 The Seventh Plan lays'considerable emphasis on decentralised planning. It is but natural 
that a subject like decentralised planning raises a host of issues and problems on the mechanics, 
dynamics and management of planning functions. This chapter is devoted to a discussion of these 
issues and problems. This discussion is quite relevant because the decentralisation effort is essentially 
a managerial activity which calls for a range of administrative or organisational devices that will 
improve the efficiency, effectiveness and responsiveness of planning at various levels. 

4.2 In the history of planned development in our country, the Fourth Plan period (1969-74) 
stands out as a significant milestone. During this period, certain important departures both in the 
planning process as well as in the content of planning were introduced. The most important change 
was that in relation to the pattern of devolution of plan funds to the State level. This initiated a first 
stage of decentralisation of the planning process from the National to the State level in a realistic 
sense. Since then, the State Governments in the country have been building up their own machinery 
for planning at the State level and improving their planning methodologies. It may now be stated that 
planning as a technical activity at the level of the States has been firmly entrenched. The next step is to 
take this decentralisation process further down to the next appropriate level below the State. There is 
now broad consensus among experts, policy makers and planners that the basic unit for policy 
planning, project formulation and implementatxm at the sub-State level would be the district. 

4.3 The concept of decentraliseci planning to ih(> District level has tjei n in the air for nearly 
three decades. The Community Development Programme launched by the Union Government in 
1953 was motivated by the desire for decentralised development. In 1954, the States were asked to 
prepare District and Village Plans. In the late 50s., the Panchayati Raj Institutions were established at 
the district and lower levels to provide an institutional base for people’s active involvement in 
development. A number of committees have subsequently been set up by the Government of India to 
examine the various issues connected with grassroots level planning and implementation. Special 
mention may be made in this context to the Dantwala Working Group on Block level planning, the 
Asoka Mehta Committee on Panchayati Raj Institutions and the Planning Commission’s Working 
Group on District Planning. We have carefully considered the various recommendations of these 
groups before setting out our views on the design of an appropriate organisational structure for 
planning and plaij implementation at the district level. 

4:4. The Working Group on District Planning has rightly emphasised that District Planning 
should be conceived as a single wholistic operation (and not as a fragmented operation among many 
agencies) in which all individual sectoral programmes and projects would be harmonised into a unified 
planning activity. With such a concept of District Planning as the background, the Working Group 
has detailed the various arrangements necessary for rendering the district planning process effective, 
including the various pre requisites that should be met, the institutional arrangements that should be 
devised and the essentials of a planning methodology that should be followed. 
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4.5 It has been no:ed that the States differ widely in their experience relating to deceniraiised 
district planning. For so:r.e States, the experience has been quite limited beingconfinedat best on e to 
one or two years. Consequently, the decentralisation procedures and methodologies are still ev oi . :p.g 
in these States. Most of the States are just launching some moves towards decentralisation o: the 
planning process at the district level. Some have moved a little afar, having devised certain measures 
of decentralisation (partial decentralisation). In fact, it is only a few States in the country like 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Jammu & Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh, Karnataka and lately West Bengal wnich 
have made some progress in this direction. But even in these States, the Working Group nad 
observed that “real planning functions have not percolated to the district level, nor the Panchayan Raj 
Institutions have been involved in the process”. In Maharashtra, the Planning functions was initially 
entrusted to Panchayan Raj Institutions. But later, new District Planning bodies headed by the 
Minister of State have been set up. Similar set-ups have also emerged in Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh. In 
a number of other States, the District Planning Bodies are headed by officials. Functional 
decentralisation, in the sense of clearly defining the scope of the planning functions at the district level, 
has been attempted in these States. There has also been an attempt at the disaggregation of funds at 
the State level (ranging from 30'o in Uttar Pradesh to 45% in Jammu & Kashmir of the total State Plan 
funds) for allocation amongst the districts. The methodologies for inter district allocation of outlays 
have also been evolved in these States. Concomitantly, suitable administrative decentralisation 
measures have also been introduced. 

4 6 These are some .significant developments. However, ‘localism’ in planning to the extent 
that is desired has not come about, since a major portion of the district outlays are apportioned 
amongst the line departments who make the decisions at the State level about their district-wise 
allocations. This leaves tne district with little or no decision making powers. Partly to remedy this 
situation and to confer some decisionmaking powers to the local level, a few States like Gujarat have 
made some special provision, by institutingasmallquantumof “un tied funds ’, which are meant to be 
used exclusively for a limited number of small local level planning schemes. In the Gujarat scheme, 
2Q% of the divisible outlay at the State level is set apart for distribution among the districts as ‘un tied 
funds', of which 15% is meant as discretionary outlay to be utilised by the district planning body for 
local schemes at its discretion. The remaining 5"i) is intended as an ‘incentive grant’, payable to the 
districts, subject to their raising their own resources on a matching basis. The Working Group on 
District Planning has commended this approach for adoption by other States. The present trends 
reveal that these innovations m district planning are now being sought to be replicated in a number of 
other States. This briefly sums up the present state of the art of District Planning in the country. 

4.7 In order to place district planning on a sound and scientific footing, the Planning 
Commission’s Working Group on District Planning had identified certain essential pre requisites to 
be fulfilled. These are; 

(i) Existence of political will and commitment; 

(ii) Setting up of District Planning Body in each district; 

(iii) Setting up a suitable machinery for planning in each district; 

(iv) Clear demarcation of planning functions; 

(v) Disaggregation of plan funds and devolution of financial resources; 
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(vi) Delegation of administrat’ve pot-eers: 

(vii) hvolution ot ne.v' patterns of poiitica! and administrative behcuiour; 

^ (viii) Ensuring public participation at ail stages in the Planning process; and 

(ix) Training and re training of personnel. 

4.8 In order that the States in different levels of development may move towards 
decentralisation over a definite period of time, the District Planning Working Group had advocated a 
progressive or “stages” approach. Tire Stage ! will be a phase of “initiation”, which will involve inter- 
aha. establishing planning procedures, disaggregating outlays between the State and district sectors, 
evolving criteria for inter district alfocation ot plan funds and strengthening of planning capabilities at 
the district level. Stage ll will be one of “Limited Decentralisation”, when planning for certain sectors 
of activity like MNP, Agriculture and allied activities and all target-group-orienled planning will be 
brought within the purview of district planning. Granting extensive delegation of powers to the district 
level will be specially sought to be achieved cunr.g this stage. Stage-Ill will be the final stage, which will 
encompass planning for ail district sector activities. During this stage, a set of wide-ranging 
administrative, financial and decision making po'.vers wi-l devolve upon the district and a high level of 
popular participation will be sought to be achieved. It is envisaged that ail Slatesin the country would 
reach the final phase by the year 2000 A D Tht- Working Group liad recommended that as far as 
possible, the States should try to reach ih;-.. goal even beioie the time span indicated.'! his Committee 
IS basically in agreement with the approach to decentralisation indicated by the Working Group on 
District Planning. 

4.9 In order tcj trr<rv ide concrete direction to the decentralisation irrocess visualised above, we 
feel that the estahhshment of a sound planning and implementation machinery at the district level is 
crucial. In our view, thi? plannir'ig and implerr.entation machinery must have three major wings. One 
would be a Planning Cell to carry out the major tasks in district planning, such as preparing a resource 
inventory, project appraisal and selection, setting of priorities and plan formulation for the district and 
to perform the review and monitoring ’unctions during the stage of implementation. As suggested by 
the Planning Commission's Working Group, we also recommend that this planning cel! should have a 
District Planning Officer, assisted by a suitable muhi-disciplinary technical team. In our view, the 
second wing of the District Planning and i'np’ementaiion machinery must be the one concerned with 
the detailed planning and implementation of all anti-poverty programmes. As has been made clear in 
this report elsewhere, our concept of a programrcie of poverty allevialion is something quite different 
from the one contained in the present IRD Programme. It would embrace the entire gamut of rural 
development- including all aspects of production, productivity, infrastructure and welfare. Each and 
every programme concentrating on any aspect of rural development will also have within it, an anh- 
poverty component or a sub plan for the poor. Thus it is not merely the productive sectors of the 
economy like agriculture and small industry, but also other sectors like health, education etc. which 
would include in them a component exclusively meant for the poor. This wing of the District Planning 
and implementation m<\chinery will be concerned with the jslanning and implementation tasks related 
to all anti poverty schemes contained in every sector of rural development. We recommend that this 
wing should consist of a Project Coordinatoi Director for anti poverty programmes with his 
't'om^lcment of staff to undertake the micro ieve! planning tasks envisaged here. The ih'rd wing of the 
Dislnct Planning and implementation machinery will be a budgetary and fman^stl conti v4 r. - -.'hanism 
which'wiil manage the total development activities at the district level frv‘ 'i,- fiivuiciai angle. We 
recommend that a District Finance and Accounts Officer together with 1 : 1 '. complement of staff 
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should be in control of this Wing. This officer will control both plan and non-plan expenditures in the 
district. As we have indicated elsewhere in this report, the plan and non-plan distinction should vanish 
at the district level. There should be considerable delegation of powers (including reappropriation 
powers) to the District Finance & Account Officer from the State level so that there is smooth 
channelling of funds to the various developmental activities in the district. We feel that the tripartite 
planning and implementation machinery set up envisaged here is the most crucial to the success of 
decentralised planning process at the district level. 

4.10 This leads us to the question as to who should be the head of this tripartite development 
machinery and what should be his status and functions in relation to the existing administrative set up 
at the district level. The previous committees/Working Groups which have gone into this question 
have, by and large, recommended the strengthening of the position of the collector in some manner. 
For instance, the Planning Commission’s Working Group on District Planning had emphasised the 
need for bringing about effective horizontal coordination at the district level by taking action along 
four major directions. These include; (a) strengthening of the position of the Collector; (b) Placing the 
departmental functionaries under the direct administrative control of the Collector by deeming their 
services as on deputation from their departments; (c) making the district officials accountable to the 
District Planning Body; and (d) streamlining and simplifying procedures for according administrative 
and technical sanctions. In our view, the strengthening of the position of the Collector, either by 
delegation of more powers to him or by posting of a senior person in the service will not make much of 
a difference, as long as he is loaded with all developmental functions alongwith his other duties of law 
and order and revenue. At present, the Collector is heavily over loaded with multifarious functions. 
Though most of tiv .ievelopmenial activities at the district level are implemented by the various 
function.il/ iine d'-nartmonts, the Collector as the Chief Executive in the district has a central role as 
the coordinator of all the programmes implemented at the district, This Committee feels tiaat 
developmental functions <it the district level should be separated and entrusted to an officer called the 
District Development Commissioner who should be much senior in rank to the present District 
Collector. Thi.s, in our opinion, will enable the officer to give undivided attention to development 
mailers and also help establish the irrimacy of development administration over housekeeping 
functions, Del.iiled recommendations in this regard are given in Chapter IX of this report. 

4.11 It is our view that alongwith the establishment of the office of District Development 
Commissioner, a significant restructuring of planning and implementation machinery at the district 
level should also take place. The proliferation of developmental programmes with their own vertical 
structures and the e.scessive departmentalisation at the district level have been found to be 
counterproductive to integrated and coordinated development. The District Rural Development 
Agency specifically established for the implementation of anti poverty programmes should be 
gradually phased out and merged into the office of the District Development Commissioner. The 
services of the principal technical officers at the district level of the various specialised departments 
should be available to the District Development body headed by the Commissioner. Alongwith the 
strengthening of District Development Administration, the planning functions at the district level 
should also be enlarged. There should be a clear demarcation between the planning functions at the 
state level and the district level. The Planning Commission’s Working Group had emphasised this 
aspect and has called it ‘’tunctionai decentralisation”. The district plan should not be simply the 
district segment of the state plan involving a simple mechanical disaggregation of the state plan 
schemes. It should be the product of a well conceived and well debated exercise taking full note of the 
local aspirations and local needs of the district community. In this context, the recommendation made 
by the Working Group on District Pfannihg for setting up district planning bodies in which adequate 
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representation is provided for the under privileged economic/occupational/social groups, voluntary 
agencies etc. is a very relevant one. We endorse this recommendation. 

4.12 The Working Group on District Planning has also recommended that the institutional 
framework for district planning should be conceived as a social instrument of decision-making, which 
should be a happy blend of local autonomy, administrative capability and planning expertise. In this 
context, the integration of the Panchayati Raj institutional set up with the district development 
administration set up is an aspect which cannot be ignored. Our recommendations in this regard have 
been spelt out in another Chapter (Chapter VI). The Working Group on District Planning had also 
recommended that ‘ultimately the Zilla Parishads should assume all the planning functions at the 
district level. Till they develop the capabilities of planning, other arrangements may prevail ”. 

• 

4.13 The question of linking up district planning to the planning at other area levels in the 
hierarchy of multilevel planning and integrating the district plan into the State plan are issues which 
are very relevant to decentralised planning and implementation. The level next to the district is the 
State, although in some bigger States in the country there is also an additional tier called ‘Division’. 
But this level does not perform any planning functions and only acts as a coordinating level. At the 
time of the formulation of the Seventh Five Year Plan, a vigorous debate was initiated by the 
Economic Advisory Council to the Prime Minister on the question of introducing an additional tier at 
the intermediate level between the district and the State to bring about more effective coordination of 
planning and development activities in the State We, however, understand that barring some large 
states in the country (where a divisional set-up already exists), the reaction of most of the States was 
not quite favourable to this idea. We therefore do not make any recommendations on this question, 
but would leave it to the decision of the States in accordance with the existing administrative structure 
in their areas. 

4.14 Once the district plans, as envisaged here have been prepared, some suitable 
administrative arrangements should be made to consider them and integrate them into the State Plan. 
For this purpose, we recommend the setting up of a State Development Council (on the analogy of the 
National Development Council), so that the plans are brought into a common framework. Elsewhere, 
we have elaborated and discussed this idea. This will establish a healthy dialogue of the districts with 
the State. 

4.15 The decentralised planning concept, when extended to the level below the district would 
embrace planning at the block or sub-block (i.e. a cluster of villages) and the village levels. 

4.16 The major operational machinery for implementation of District Rural Development Plan 
should be the block level set up. During the years that followed the phasing of the community 
development programme in the rural areas, the block level set up has lost its original pre-eminent 
position in development administration. As in the case of district, at the block level also (though to a 
lesser extent), there has been proliferation of agencies and programmes over the last three decades. 
Alongwith this, the complexities and technical content of the various programmes/projects/schemes 
also have increased. The BDO’s office which was expected to serve as a catalyst in the developmental 
process in the initial years is not in a position to effectively meet the demands on it now. Further, as 
against an annual budget of a few lakh rupees in the initial years of planning, at present annual 
investment of over a crore of rupees is being made in a block. This Committee recommends tha.i the 
Block Development Office should be the sheet anchor of the entire rural deveit'pment process but 
upgraded. The level of the Chief Executive Officer at the Block/'Tehsil should be upgraded and 
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designated as an Assistant Development Commissioner. He should be an officer ol the status of Sub- 
Divisional Officer. The detailed recommenda^-ons arc given in Chapter IX of the report. 

4.17 The changes that have occurred in the orientation of planning in recent years have led to 
an increasing emphasis on micro-level planning involving “community action” and “group action” for 
the planning of a cluster of families and villages designed for the alleviation of rural poverty and for the 
provision of services and facilities within easy access of rural settlements. One of the views expressed 
in this context is that even the present block area is too large a unit for purpose of such planning. A 
duster of 10-12 villages with a rural service centre as its focal point is preferred in this cphtext. The 
Ashoka Mehta Committee has recommended the “Mandal” with a population of about 15,000 people 
as the suitable unit area below the district for such planning purposes. Some state governments like 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka are trying to introduce this arrangement. It is for the State 
Govenm.ents to dedcie on the appropriate unit area for planning below thedistrict, taking the various 
aspects o! their current administrative set-up into account, including administrative costs and 
availability of personnel. 

4.18 Whatever be the unit area for planning just below the district - block or sub-block - the 
village continues to be discrete entity for planning from the bottom. It is therefore necessary to 
consider methods of improving local level participation in planning for rural development at the village 
level, which is most crucial in this regard. The Village Panchayats must be invigorated for this purpose 
in the first instance. The Planning Commission has recently documented a success story in rural 
development in Tamil Nadu in a village called Kundra Kudi*. This study provides considerable 
insights into (he factors that have contributed to success in rural development. Stated in terms of 
broad principles at the level of generality, these arc: 

(«') Building up a responsible and responsive Receiving Mechanism called the‘Village Planning 
Forum (VPF). which is a people's institution for planning and,development, to provide a 
forum tor various classes of people and interests in the village to interact among themselves 
and to prepare an acceptable framework for planning. 

(b) Ensuring a willing, understanding and adaptive Delivery Mechanism which, in effect, 
implies bringing about altitudinal changes among the government functionaries engaged in 
development administration. 

(c) Bringing into existence a ‘think-tank’ or ‘Third Party Planner’ which can play both an 
advisory role in planning on a continuous basis, as well as a catalyst/motivational role in 
implementation with some degree of involvement (not mere association) in the planning 
and implementation process. 

(d) Identifying a local leader of high.personal integrity who is respected by all sections of the 
people and who can integrate the functions mentioned in (a), (b) and (c). 

(e) Ensuring a style of functioning (of the planning mechanism) which will be informed by an 
informal group dynamic approach to decision making and which would be neither 
compelling nor absorbing in its performance and which would be able to eliminate any 
conflicts/fluctuations arising during the planning process. 

Pi.uinini) C iininii'.siDn 'TinvJrds Improved Ux al Level Planning lor Rur.rl Development" caie studvolKundrakudi. Tamil Nadu July 
198 .') 
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(f) Adoption of flexible procedures and consensus building techniques as well as healthy 
conventions in the working process. 

(g) Devising of a network of infonnai cfinsult'alivc groups outsid.' lh<' regular institutional 
mechanism for group action whicli would cxprand the scojre of puhlu irartinpalion and also 
ensure voluntary agency participation. 

(h) Training ■ both formal and informal ■ for the local youth inducted into the development 
projects to impart both the skills as well as moral qualities. 

4.19 While it is difficult to meet all the requirements stated above in every village context, the 
idea of institutionalisation of village group dynamics and improvement of the capabilities of the 
“receiving mechanism’’ through an organisation like the ‘’Village planning Forum” can go a long way 
towards improving local level planning for rural development and result in a better realisation of our 
investments in rural areas. The Committee recommends that the State Governments may take note 
of the conclusions reached in this study. 

4.20 Decentralised planning calls for an immense amount of data and information specially to 
meet the new orientations in planning th.u have emerged in recent years, ’f his would mean making 
improved arrangements for the collection, storing, processing and retrieval of data in a quick manner. 
Information technologies have vastly improved in recent times. The introduction of the micro 
processors and the development of relatively cheap standard software for these seem to hold great 
potential for district planners. State Governments rr ay take note of these developments and consider 
the introduction of technologies appropriate to their contexts. 

4.21 To sum up, decentralised planning at the district level has to be jnirsued carefully taking 
into account the various points raised in this Chapter. At the risk of repetition, we may reiterate the 
following recommendations; 

(i) Rural Development represents the major component of District Planning. The concept of 
rural development that we have adopted in this report is a very comprehensive one and 
extends beyond the limited scope of the Centrally Sponsored Integrated Rural 
Development Programme, that is currently being implemented in all the States. It would 
include all those programmes meant to increase production and raise productivity in the 
rural areas as well as programmes meant to improve the physical well-being and quality of 
life of the rural people, such as improved food supplies and nutrition together with basic 
services such as health and educatio.n and basic infrastructure such as expansion of 
communications and improvement of housing. Since rural development is intended to 
reduce poverty, every sectoral programme for rural development designed to increase 
production, raise productivity and to provide basic services must include within it a 
component exclusively meant for the target groups i.e. the lowest income groups or the 
rural poor. This would mean that each and every sectoral programme meant for the rural 
areas will also have something like a sub plan for the rural poor as part of such programme. 
Thus the concept of ruriil development presented here takes a '“systems view” of 
development with a built-in-strategy for the target groups in the rural areas. In our view, all 
the various components of rural development should be effectively coordinated under the 
umbrella of District Planning. By doing so. balanced rural-urban relations may also ensure, 
as district planning will bring under its purview the planning for small towns also. The 
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Working Group on District Planning had also recommondod the inclusion of small towns in 
district planning. 

(ii) The District Plan should encompass the total activity^n-the district. The idea o: toialit:, 
needs some elaboration, it w'ould mean that activities undertaken both under plan and non 
plan funds should be taken into account for evaluating performap.ee and projecting needs. 
Plan after plan, the State Governments have been undertaking development works in each 
sector like agriculture, animal husbandry, minor irrigation, cooperation, forestry, small and 
village industries, education, health etc. If this total achievement is not taken into account, 
truncated planning wiii ensue and realistic planning will not be possible. The plan, non plan 
distinction is meant only for an accounting procedure. For district planning, this distinction 
should vanish, 

(iii) We strringly believe that rural development should be resjjonsive to the needs of the rural 
people. If this should he so, the first and necessary step is to devolve substantial anc 
effective power to a democratically constituted level of local governance that is concerned 
with the determination and nnplemeniation of rural development programmes. In other 
words, the Panchayat R.ij institutions should Ire activised both to provide a forum for the 
resolution of object^' conilicts ot mleiust .ind a technical organisation for planning and 
administ l ilt ion ih.al is c.ipahle ot loimul.iiing clu'velopment plans (in consultation with other 
governmi'nt entities) and ol cairving th.em into pr.u'tice. We further ri'commend that in 
frrdt'r to balance the power ot th.e rich in tiu' PWls, it must be ensured that their base among 
the people is rendered sufticieniiv diverse to allow for I hi' expression and rei'oni'ilialion o! a 
variety of i l.iss ,ind (unction.\! inte’rests 

In order to give some lei'w.w .ind m,inou\erahility in planning and decisionmaking to the 
'District Pl.iniiitig hociv, it is ni’cessai v to pi.ice some funds at its disposal which are not tied 
to .iny liepartment.il schemes .ind which, m.iy be used tow.irds small schemes meant to 
meet the local irrionties, needs .ind .ispimlions ol the local community. The Gujarat 
melhori 111 iven.'iding 'un tied lunds' [o the district together with its discretionary and 
Tuceotive components was retetreii to earlier. This Committee recommends such an 
approach kir adoption by .ill St.ites. so .is to give the D’stricI Pkinning bodies some role in 
planning for their local areas. The (ju.intum ol such ‘un tied fund' provided to the district 
should be si^tcyihle, so th.il it v'visives .1 scnsi’ of I’lithusiasm and responsibility among the 
local bodies and buiids up thv'ii cap.ibiiitv to plan .ind manage local-lcwel projects. States 
could decide the quantum ol un tied tunds’ as their resources would nermit. 

(v) We advocate that there should be a single all embracing planning authority at the district 
level. This planning authority as we have ciiv'isaged above, should be an arm of the Ziiia 
Parisliad. We recommend that the fragmented planning structures that currently exist at 
the district level must be gradually fused into the planning apparatus envisaged here. This 
alone would effectively ensure linkages in area development at the district level. 

(vi) We strongly feel that if development administration at the district level is to be rendered 
effective, the Chief Executive at the district level should be given appropriate authority, 
control and command over the line officials. The District Collector today who is saddled 
with law and order, revenue and developmental functions is unable to find adequate time 
for the latter with the result that coordination at the district level is not effective. We, 
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therefore, recommend that there should be a separate senior officer to attend solely to 
developmental fynctions. He may be designated as District Development Commissioner. 
He should be an official much senior to the present District Collector and should possess 
wide developmental experience. At the Block level, he should be assisted by Assistant 
Development Commissioners. 

(vii) We feel that the functions of the existing important institutional structures at the district 
level as well as the linkages and relationships among them need to be rationalised, so that 
they are non-overlapping and mutually supportive. Such institutional structures identified 
by us are: (a) the District PRl (wherever it exists), (b) the DRDA, (c) The District Planning 
Council and (d) other special development agencies at the district level, e.g. Tribal 
Development Agency. In Chapter IX we have discussed the organisational structure in 
which the functions of these institutions/agencies will be performed by appropriate bodies 
with a democratic base. 
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CHAPTER V 


District Budgeting 


5.1 One of the reasons why decentralised planning has not got off the ground is that the 
arrangements for presentation of budgets of State Governments have not been suitably modified to 
incorporate districtwise allocations. The Demands for Grants presented to the State Legislature do 
not show districtwise allocations. These allocations are sometimes made much after the presentation 
of annual budgets. Delays in communicating these allocations and, indeed, sanctions to the schemes 
themselves result in delays in their execution and rush of expenditure towards the close of the year 
leading, in turn, to inefficient and wasteful spending. The Committee, therefore, consider it imperative 
that districtwise budgets should be presented to the State Legislature. 

Constitutional position: 

5.2 Article 202(1) of the Constitution stipulates that in respect of every financial year, a 
statement of the estimated receipts and expenditure of the State for that year should be laid before the 
State Legislatures. Since no money can be withdrawn from the Consolidated Fund of the State 
without authorisation (through an Appropriation Act) by the State Legislature, this “annual financial 
statement” (popularly known as budget) is required to be presented well before the commencement 
of the financial year to which it relates. Under Article 203(2) of the Constitution, the expenditure 
estimates incorporated in the annual financial statement are to be submitted to the Legislative 
Assembly in the form of Demands for Grants. Both the Annual Financial Statement and the Demands 
for Grants follow the accounting classification prescribed on the advice of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General of India under Article 150 of the Constitution. The Comptroller and Auditor Genera! 
prescribes this classification by, what arc called “Major Heads" and “Minor Heads" of Account 
applicable uniformly to all the Governments in India. There are two tiers of classification below the 
minor head level for which the Comptroller and Auditor General lays down only general guideline^. 
These are “Sub heads" which denote the particular programmes and schemes undertaken by 
respective Governments and Departments to denote the purpose of the expenditure, and the 
■'u'Jtrileu heads" below each sub head like salaries, travel expenses, office expenses, etc. to indicate 
the nature of the expenditure. 

5.3 It is not necessary for the State Governments to present voluminous budget documents to 
fulfil the Constitutional requirements as above. Some demystification of budgeting is in any case 
called for. The content of and the level of detail incorporated in any budget document should be 
relevant to the purpose for which the document would be used. We have, therefore, examined this 
question carefully and recommend the following scheme of presentation. 

The Proposals: 

5.4 The annual financial statements are presented to the Legislature only by Major Heads of 
account, i.e. by broad functions like Agriculture, Health, Education etc. It will, therefore, be sufficient 
compliance of the Constitutional requirement if each Department of the State Government presents 
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cl Detncind lor Gr<rrn incorporating in it the budgetary outlays sought under each major head of 
account. The present pi actice, however, is to incorporcatc in the Dem^ind for Grant details right upto 
the detailed head f)f <H'Cfnint. If we have to persist with th's practir e, presentation of districtwise 
[ludgt'ts will further t (Jinjilicate matters and make the e.xt'rr i'll*:) wh<;lly unmanagealrle. The Ceritral 
Government had with effect trom 1974 75 switched ov.(>r to j)r!’sentati(;n of [demands for Grants at 
two levels, one giving the sc fie me wise alkrcai ion anci ifie second giving fur I her details like salaries etc. 
To incorporate the districtwise allocations, we suggest a three level presentation in the States. 

5.5 The first level, which may be deemed to be the Demand for Grant for the purpose of 
Article 203(2) of the Constitution, may present the expenditure estimates by major heads of account. 
The Demand for Grant may be split up into two sections, namely, the State Sector and the District 
Sector. In respect of the State Sector, each major head may give the allocations by minor heads. In 
respect of the District Sector, each major head may give the districtwise allocations. This will be 
analogous to the present practice of treating Tribal Area sub plan as a minor head under each major 
head. Each district will be virtually a minor head for the purpose of presentation of Demand for Grant 
under each major head. The proposed Demand for Grant may be seen in Format 1 at Annexure V-A. 

5.6 The second and third level of Demands for Grants may be designated as Supplements to 
Demands for Grants (Part-I and Part-11 respectively). Part 1 of the Supplement to the Demand for 
Grant may give schemewise budgetary outlays and Part II may give further break-down under 
detailed heads like salaries etc. Part I of the Supplement will help in the consideration of schemewise 
allocation of resources with reference to the objectives, policies and priorities while Part 11 of the 
Supplement will be relevant to the control of expenditure by the executive authorities. In view of 
the matter, the Legislature should be primarily interested in the Demand for Grant and the 
Supplements (Part 1) while the Supplements (Part 1!) will be the operative budgets for use by the 
executive officials. 

5.7 The Supplements (both Part I and Part li) may be prepared Departmentwise for the Stale 
Sector and Districtwise for the District Sector as in Formats 2 to 5 at Annexures V-B to V-E 
respectively. Formats 2 and 4 relate to the State Sector and Formats 3 and 5 to the District Sector. 
Formats 2 and 3 will be the most important documents fo: the purpose of consideration of objectives, 
policies and priorities and consequent allocation of resources. They should, therefore, be 
accompanied by complete analytical write-up. The performance budgets currently being presented 
separately should be integrated with them. The idea is that the Legislature and the public should know 
not only how much money is allocated for a particular programme or scheme but also what the 
objective or purpose of the programme or scheme is, on what basis resources are allocated and how it 
is to be implemented. Presentation of the Demands for Grants as suggested by us will, therefore, 
make the budgeting process more meaningful. Format 3 will be what may be called the District 
Budget. The District Plan should be integrated into this budget indicating in a separate statement the 
extra budgetary resources allocated to any programme. 

5.8 The general practice is to seek the prior approval of the Estimates Committee of the State 
Legislature to any change proposed in the format of the Budget documents. Implementation of our 
recommendations may, therefore, require their prior approval. On the basis o! our discussions with 
political leaders at various levels, our assessment is that this will be forthcoming since no information 
presently being given to the Legislature will be withheld; it will only be rearranged to make for more 
meaningful presentation. Additionally, districtwise allocations will be readily available as integral part 
of the budget documents. 
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Issues arising from the proposals: 

5.9 It may be argued that our proposals do not add up to full scale presentation o: crstrict 
budgets and that it would be better if a separate Demand for Grant is presented in respect of each 
district. We have not chosen to recommend this for the reasons: (1) the classification of schen^es 
between State Sector and District Sector will have to be evolved and stabilised over a period of two or 
three years; (2) ihe structure of Demands for Grants has to be conterminus with the allocation of 
subjects among the members of the Council of Ministers. So long as this allocation is by Departments, 
not by Districts, presentation of the Demands for Grants by Department is inescapable. However, the 
proposed structure is such that it will easily lend itself to further restructuring of the Demands for 
Grants to present Districtwise Demands for Grants at a later stage. 

5.10 Under the existing Constitutional provisions, reappropriation of funds between revenue 
and capital sections of the Demands for Grants is not permissible. There is no such bar for 
reallocation of funds between “plan” and “non- plan” or between State Plan, Central Plan or Centrally 
sponsored Plan. However, executive instructions exist to limit the powers of executive Departments 
in respect of the latter. In the scheme proposed by us, too, there will be no legal restriction for 
reappropriation of funds between the State Sector and the District Sector or among the different 
districts. However, it is desirable that executive instructions are issued to the effect that allocations to 
each district in respect of each major head will be altered only with the prior approval of the Planning 
or Finance Departments. In other words, allocations for each District in respect of each major head 
should get Irozcit. They should not normally be altered by the State level Departments so that the 
development process at the district level is not dislocated; they cannot be altered by the District 
authorities so long as these are provided in different Demands for Grants. Within the allocation for 
each major head, however, the district authorities will have, and should have, the freedom to switch 
resources as between different programmes and schemes so as to improve allocative efficiency and 
achieve the desired results. 

Accounting classification: 

5.11 In order to successfully implement this scheme of budgeting it is necessary to hav e a close 
look at the accounting classification by major heads of account. Fortunately, a separate exercise to 
elaborate the accounting classification to incorporate the priorities in the Seventh Five Year Plan is 
already underway in consultation with the Comptroller and Auditor General of India. We understand 
that this exercise is expected to be completed shortly and the revised classification will be given effect 
to w.e.f. 1987-88. Now is, therefore, the opportune time to look at the changes on the anvil from the 
perspective of district budgeting and make suitable modifications. We recommend accordingly. 

5.12 There is another aspect bearing on the accounting classification. Strong apprehensions 
have been voiced to us that decentralisation of the planning and budgeting process, with or without 
concomitant decentralisation of political power, will lead to, given the existing power structure in the 
rural areas, diversion of resources from programmes intended to benefit weaker sections to 
programmes which will benefit those who wield real power. We do not dismiss these apprehensions as 
unfounded. Nor do we have any illusions that emergence of countervailing forces like “open 
Government” or organisation of the beneficiaries belonging to weaker sections is round the corner. 
What we wish to propose, therefore, is a structure of district budget which will not permit such 
diversions. For this purpose, it may not be adequate to issue administrative instructions not to divert 
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tunds trom specific schemes for the simple reason that as the number of schemes increases ‘policing’ 
becomes so much more difficult. Moreover, such scheme tied allocations v,/ill erode the concept of 
local level or area based budgeting itself. We. therefore, suggest that an earnest effort may be made to 
modify the accounting classification itself in such a way as to minimise the risks of such diversion. We 
wish to give a few illustrations of how this can be done. 

5.13 We understand that in the elaboration of the accounting classification on the anvil a 
separate major head “Welfare of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Backward Classes” is 
proposed, slicing it off from the existing major head “288 Social Security and Welfare”. In our scheme 
of budgeting each major head will be treated as a separate block implying that (1) the allocations made 
to the major head “Welfare of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Backward Classes” to any 
district is more or less frozen and cannot be diverted to other major heads even within the same 
district and (2) the district authorities will have the freedom to reallocate funds between the various 
programmes and schemes under this major head. The apprehension voiced to us is that the latter 
might mean that funds allocated to welfare of scheduled castes may be diverted to welfare of 
backward classes and vice versa The solution to this problem lies in providing separate major heads 
for “Welfare of Scheduled Castes, Welfare of Scheduled Tribes” and “Welfare of Backward Classes”. 

5.14 By way of another illustration, we may cite the case of education. If there is only one 
composite major head for “General Education” there is a possibility that funds meant for “primary 
education” may get diverted to other levels of education with lower priority. In this view of the matter 
one could consider a separate major head “Elementary Education” to comprise ‘school education 
upto primary level’, ‘non forma! or adult education’ and ‘vocational training’. 

5.15 While the above two illustrations suggest further elaboration of the proposed accounting 
classification, there may be need to combine some of the proposed major heads. In the proposals 
under, consideration there will be a separate major head “Special Programmes for Rural 
Development” under which IRDP will be classified and a separate major head “Rural Employment” 
under which NREP and RLEGP will be classified. We have received considerable evidence to show 
that at the field level it will be more advantageous to make conjunctive use of funds allocated to these 
three programmes. We are inclined to think that there should be only one major head with a generic 
name, such as “Income Generation Programmes". 

5.16 We could only highlight the problem and illustrate our approach in the limited time 
available to us. We recommend that the concerned Departments in the Central and State 
Governments may apply themselves to this task urgently and suggest further changes in the 
accounting classification to the Budget Division of the Ministry of Finance in the Government of India 
(who have the nodal responsibility for coordinating with the Comptroller and Auditor General of 
India) before 31st March, 1986 so that the changes can be effected in the revised classification 
without difficulty. 


Plan Classification: 

5.17 While on the subject of classification, if is also necessary to look into the question of 
classification of public expenditure into “plan” and “non-plan” components. It is now well known that 
the present classification has led to the neglect of maintenance of assets created in the previous plins. 
Several primary schools and primary health centres are without the basic staff and equipment. As the 
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Hanumantha Rao Committee on District Planning rightly pointed out, if maintenance of educational 
institutions or of irrigation projects completed earlier are part of non plan activity and, hence, are not 
adequately taken care of, investment on their further extension cannot but be intructuous (Page 41, 
Volume 1). We have given this matter very careful consideration. In the context of the approach in the 
Seventh Five Year Plan of concentrating on the ba.sic needs of the rural population vve feel that due 
attention should be paid not only to maintenance expenditure but on running the entire service so that 
a total view of the service is taken and resources allocated in the most efficient m.anneri For example, 
it may be more economical to add an additional teacher in an existing school or run an additional shift 
instead of constructing an additional school. Under the present dispensation the salary of additional 
teacher or the cost of running an additional shift can no doubt be classified as “Plan" but after the 
current plan period is over they will be reclassified as “non plan”. This is neither logical nor conducive 
to efficiency. We, therefore, endorse the recommendation in the Seventh Plan document that 
planning and budgetary procedures should be so modified “that an integrated view is taken of 
development outlays, regardless of whether they are new schemes of the current plan or the 
maintenance schemes stated in earlier plans”. Eventually, however, we should aim at classifying the 
entire expenditure on basic social services like primary health, drinking water, sanitaiion, family 
planning, primary education, adult education, vocational training, welfare of the weaker sections and 
anti poverty programmes as “plan" expenditure. 


Centrally Sponsored Plan Schemes: 

5.18 The last issue arising out of our sdretne of district budgeting we would like to comment 
upon is the formulation and implementation of Central and Centrally Sponsored Plan Schemes. 
Implementation of these schemes through the State Government bristles with complications such as 
(1) iH/P, rofiection of the outlays in the State Budijets due h) delayed communication of allocations by 
the Central Ministries/Dcpartments (2) difficulties in segreg.ition of actual expenditure on these 
schemes, and their certification by the Accountants General arising, partly, from the lack of 
c(;nc<-;-)tL,o! Hi. ,..-.•finn bctwc,.n these < ‘hemes and the Slate Pl.rn and nonplan schemes undertaken 
by iiic State Governments in the same sector. These difficulties will multiply with the further 
classification of programmes into State Sector and District Sector schemes. Tw'o steps arc 
recommended to minimise them One, the Central Ministry/Department should, as far as possible, 
place the schemes either in the Slate Sector or in the District Sector, not in both. Second, the 
schemes should be broadbanded with reference to the more basic objectives served by them. Ftx 
example, all schemes concerning the welfare of Scheduled Castes could be broadbanded into one 
scheme and a 'block' grant given by the concerned Central Ministry/Department with clearly 
specified national objectives, policies and priorities. The criteria for distribution of the grant as 
between the States should be spelt out. Once the accounting classification is also streamlined the 
Central Ministries/Departments should be content with administering a 'block' grant in respect of 
each function under their charge represented by a major head of account. For example, it should be 
quite feasible to have one block grant for "fisheries”, one for “animal husbandry”, and so on. State 
Governments may be given the freedom to allocate grants as between different schemes or as 
between districts subject to adhering to national objectives, policies and priorities in that sector. Such 
an approach will provide a built-in check against proliferation of Cent rally Sponsored Schemes which 
have, understaijdably, invited criticism from time to time. We recommend that the Central 
Ministries/Departments may complete this broadbanding exercise before 31st March, 1986 so that if 
there is any need for modification of the accounting classification it can also be attended to before the 
revised classification comes into force with effect from 1987-88. 
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Accounts and Audit: 


5.19 While we have dealt with the administrative arrangements separately, in order to 
complete the picture relating to district budgeting we would like to refer to accounting and audit 
arrangements arising from the presentation of Demands for Grants in the above manner. 
Compilation of accounts separately for each District will not only be very desirable but can also be 
deemed to be somewhat obligatory. The Accountants General will, therefore, have to be requestedto 
decentralise their offices preferably to locate one office in each district, in order to compile the 
accounts for each district promptly and furnish them to the district level authorities to enable them to 
monitor the progress of expenditure on various schemes and programmes. Incidentally, opening of 
district level accounts offices will help in prompt settlement of claims of Government employees 
posted at the district level thereby, hopefully, improving their morale and motivation to serve in 
interior places. 

5.20 Under the proposals made by us, there will be considerable devolution of funds to the 
district level authorities. Hence, their accountability in terms of both the regularity of expenditure and 
achievement of results becomes very important. Audit should be done more or less concurrently and 
the audit reports presented promptly, say, within three months from the close of the financial year. 

5.21 We do hope that the Comptroller and Auditor General of India could be persuaded to 
prepare district wise Preliminary Audit Reports for consideration by the district level authorities. This 
will not, in anyway, fetter his discretion to'incorpcjrate the more important points in the Audit Reports 
to be presented by him to the Legislature, under article 151 of the Constitution. 
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CHAPTER-VI 


Panchayati Raj — Past, Present and Future 

6.1 Recognising the importance of democratic institutions at grass root level, Article 40 in 
Part IV (Directive Principles of State Policy) of the Constitution has stated that the State shall take 
steps to organise vllage panchayats and endow them with such powers and authority as may be 
necessary to enable them to function as units of Self-Government. States have established Gram 
Panchayats for villages or groups of villages with civic and economic activities for a village community 
as one of the functions. 

6.2 The Community Development programme was started in 1952 and the Block came to be 
established as a unit of development administration. It was followed by the National Extension Service 
to build up an administrative system to tackle the problems of growth and development at the local 
level. The public participation at the block level was mainly through nominated representatives of the 
public. It was observed that the public involvement was not effective and the development of a 
democratic structure of administration from district downwards was felt necessary for meaningful 
popular participation. 

6.3 The Balwant Rai Mehta Study Team was appointed in 1957 to study the C.D. and NES 
Programmes, especially from the point of view of assessing the extent of popular participation and to 
recommend creation of institutions through which such participation can be achieved. The Study 
Team recommended constitution of statutory elective local bodies with the necessary resources, 
power and authority devolved on them and a decentralised administrative sytem working under their 
control. It also recommended that the basic unit of democratic decentralisation should be located at 
the block/samiti level. The Study Team envisaged directly elected panchayats for a village or group of 
villages, an excutive body called Panchayt Samiti for a block with directly elected and coopted 
members and an advisory body called Zila Parishad at the district level constituted indirectly, mainly 
through ex-officio members from lower tier and other with the Collector as Chairman. The National 
Development Council affirmed the objectives of democratic decentralisation and suggested that each 
State should work out the structure which suited its conditions best. This was the genesis of the 
Panchayati Raj System and ushering this in Rajasthan, late Pt. Nehru hailed it as “the most 
revolutionary and historical step in the context of new India”. 

6.4 Panchayati Raj Institutions, being units of local self Government, come as a Slate subject 
under the Constitution and the States and Union Territories arc free to design their structure, powers 
and functions keeping in view their local situations. All Slates and Union Territories have enacted laws 
for the establishment of Panchayati Raj institutions except the States of Meghalaya and Nagaland and 
Union Territories of Lakshadweep and Mizoram. A three-tier system has been adopted in 12 States 
and one Union Territory. Two-tier system existes in 4 States and 2 Union Territories. There is only 
one tier of Gram Panchayat in 4 States and 4 Union Territories. Some details of the existing situation 
are given in Annexure VI A. 

6.5 Naturally, members of a Gram Panchayat are elected directly. At the 2nd tier i.e. 
Block/Tehsil, (except in the case of Assam where it is at sub-division level) there is a mixture of 
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different systems at this level. Five States have provision for direct election, one of them with an 
indirect election component also. In 5 other States there is indirect election with other representation. 
In the case of 6 States a body at this level is constituted by ex-officio membership from lower tier and 
others. At the third tier, namely the District level only 5 States have a provision for direct election of its 
members alongwith representation of ex officio and other members. In all other States, the district; 
level body is constituted with ex-officio membership from the lower tier and other representation, with 
an indirect election component in two States. Thus it can be seen that there is a wide variety in the 
structure of Panchayati Raj institutions adopted by different States. The term of office of these bodies 
is generally 5 years, though there are those with 3, 4 and 6 year terms. 

6.6 There are over 2,17,300 Village Panchayats in the country covering over 96 per cent of 
about 5.79 lakh inhabited villages and 92 per cent of the rural population of the country. On an average 
a Panchayat covers 2-3 villages and a population of about 2400. There are 4526 Panchayat Sarwitis (by 
whatever name called) at the Block/Tehsil level covering 88 per cent of the blocks in the country. On 
an average a Panchayat Samithi covers about 48 Gram Panchayats. There are 330 Zila Parishads (by 
whatever name called) covering about 76 per cent of the districts in the country and each Zila Parishad 
has on an average 13-14 Panchayat Samitis and about 660 Gram Panchayats. There are of course 
wide local variations. 

6.7 The functions entrusted to Panchayats generally include provision and maintenance of 
civic services, public hygiene, maintenance of public works like tanks, local irrigation works, 
community wells, village roads and drinagt etc. In some Slates they are also responsible for primary 
education, providing inputs for agricultural production, rural industries, primary health care and 
medical relief, women and child welfare, mainlenanci- of common grazing grounds and other lands 
and property vested in them. The Panchayat Samitis generally implement various local schemes 
entrusted to them and some works taken up frorr their own resources. The Zila Parishads are 
generally advisory funds distributing bodies, exccot in a few States where fairly substantial funds 
have been placed at their disposal for taking up Iccaliy needed schemes. 

6.8 Bulk of the income of the Panchayati Raj bodies comes from assignments in the land 
revenue and water rate and/or additional surcharge or cess thereon and various grants by the State 
Governments. Some revenue is also derived from tax on buildings and non-agricultural lands, the 
surcharge on stamp duty on transfer of immovable prof>erty or on other permitted State taxes, from 
their vested property, and in some cases from Octroi and assignment of forest revenue etc. The other 
local taxes, fees, cesses, tolls, licence fees etc. on selected professions/trades/callings/industries, 
water supply, sanitation, lighting, markets, bazaars and hats, pilgrims, fairs and festivals, exhibitions, 
theatrical and cinema shows rest-houses, bus and cart stands, vehicles, animals, cattle ponds, 
slaughter houses, ferries, bridges, cattle grazing, commercial crops etc. permitted in the various State 
Legislations do not yield much revenue and the bulk of such revenue is at the Gram Panchaya level. In 
some States Panchayat Samitis and Zila Parishads have no powers of taxation. According to an 
estimate based on available figures for 1982 83, the total tax revenue realised by Panchayati Raj 
institutions constituted a mere 0.1 per cent of all States tax revenue. The tax and non tax income 
(including grants) realised by the Panchayat; Raj institutions constituted 4 pn cent of the tax and non¬ 
tax revenue t)f all States and 3 per cent of all-State tax and non tax revenue and capital receipts, 
Obviously, the resources of the Panchay.rti R.nj institutions are loo me.igre to enable them to 
discharge effectively the functions which are devolved on or expected of tliem. 

6.9 After the initial enthusiasm, following the creation of these institutions, there has been 
stagnation and later a decline in t?ie functioning of these institutions in many parts of the country, 
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while there are some notable exceptions. Apart from inadequate resources, elections to these bodies 
have not been held regularly. In fact, elections have become overdue for one or more tiers of the 
Panchayati Raj institutions in 11 States and in 8 States even elections to Gram Panchayats are 
overdue. Elections have been put off on one pretext or another like drought, floods, census, general 
elections, delimitation reservation etc., and the term of the existing bodies have been extended or the 
bodies have been superseded. The Sixth Plan objective of strengthening the process of democratic 
decentralisation, devolving on them such functions which are capable of being planned and 
implemented at the respective levels, and involving them in the planning and execution of Integrated 
Rural Development Programme, National Rural Employment Programme, District and Block-level 
planning and the Minimum Needs Programme has had only partial success. Wherever the Panchayati 
Raj bodies have been actively involved, the implementation of rural development programmes has 
been decidedly better and the selection of beneficiaries and designing of schemes have been more 
satisfactory. 

6.10 It is generally accepted that various programmes of rural development will become 
realistic and meaningful only if people’s representatives are actively involved in the local level 
planning, design, formulation and implementation of these schemes and in selection of beneficiaries in 
the anti-poverty and employment programmes. In order that the felt needs of the local people and the 
area are articulated for planning, priorities are established and effectively implemented, there is no 
better instrument to meet this need other than Panchayati Raj institutions. These institutions need to 
be revitalised and endowed with necessary resources and powers to discharge the functions and 
responsibilities assigned to them. 

6.11 The Committee noted that the Prime Minister has also written to all the Chief Ministers in 
this regard and requested them to hold regular elections to the Panchayati Raj bodies whenever due, 
give them adequate administrative power and financial back-up to make them vibrant instruments of 
popular participation in the development process. It is only through regular elections and ensuring of 
continued existance and functioning of democratically elected local level bodies that responsible 
public opinion can be generated and the local bodies become responsive to the needs of the people of 
the area effective and meaningful in the planning and implementation process. Recently Shri R. 
Venkataraman the Vice-President of India while delivering the G.B. Pant Memorial Lecture said; 
"Panchayati Raj institutions, for instance, were consciously thought of and devised as a means of 
remaining informal and of obtaining p)eople’s participation. In many States elections have not been 
held to the Panchayats at the Gram or the Zila level for ten years or more. This had the effect of 

isolating our plans from the beneficiaries of the plans..People have not been involved in the 

formulation, monitoring and implementation of our plans-The distortions in the planning 

process as a result of the neglect of our Panchayati Raj institutions has serious consequences.I feel 

that Constitution should be amended and elections to Panchayats should be compulsory as in the 
case of State Legislatures and Parliament. That is the only way to ensure people’s participation in the 
Planning process.” It was in the year 1956 that late Pt. Nehru launched the Panchayati Raj movement. 
Three decades have elapsed since then and the time has come to have a fresh look at these 
institutions and reactivate them. The Committee recommends that the year 1986 should be observed 
as "The year of Panchayati Raj” and a drive should be undertaken to conduct elections before 
31.12.1986 to the various tiers of panchayati raj institutions wherever they are overdue. Opportunity 
should also be taken during the year 1986 to restructure revitalise them on the lines of the 
recommendations of the Committee. 

6.12 The Asoka Mehta Committee which reviewed the situation in 1978 to recommend an 
institutional design for Panchayati Raj in the light of the developmental thrust and technical expertise 
required for planning and implementation of rural development programmes commented; “the 
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inescapable compulsion is that the district be the first point for decentralisation, under popula 
supervision, below the State-level”. District has come to be recognised as a viable administrative uni 
at which planning, coordination and resource allocation are feasible and technical expertise i; 
available. A higher level of popular leadership can also emerge at this level, 

6.13 The World Conference on Agrarian Reforms and Rural Development held in 1979 under 
the auspices of the FAO has recommended a programme of action which includes decentralisation of 
institutions arid process of government decision making and delegation to iirstitutions of local 
government, increasing responsibility for decision making in rural development activities, in particular 
the planning machinery and process, within the framework of national policy, to enable people’s 
participation in the planning, formulation and implementation of development activities and 
programmes relating to their regions or areas. 

6.14 Two expert groups have examined the issue of planning at the district-level and below, 
namely the working Group on Block-level planning headed by Prof. M.L. Dantwala and the Working 
Group on District Planning headed by Dr. C.H. Hanumantha Rao, Member, Planning Commission. 
Both these committees have studied various aspects of decentralised planning at the district and the 
block level and have made recommendations which are, by and large, similar. Both groups have 
recommended that the basic decentralised planning function has to be done at the district level. The 
Expert Group on district planning has commended that the institutional framework for district 
planning should be a social instrument of decision making which should be a happy blend of local 
autonomy, administrative capability and planning expertise. This Committee is in broad agreement 
with the main recommendations of the two expert groups. 

6.15 The development strategy of the Seventh Plan aims at a direct attack on the problems of 
poverty, unemployment and regional imbalances. The success of this depends on effective steps for 
the decentralisation of planning and development administration on the one hand and involvement 
and participation of the people in the formulation and implementation process through elected 
grassroot level institutions, voluntary agencies as well as organisations of the poor. These will help in 
enhancing the effectiveness of the poverty alleviation programmes, in minimising leakages and in 
integration of these programmes with area development consistent with local needs. Decentralisation 
and democratisation are compulsions of rural development. There is no alternative to raising the 
awareness of the rural poor and activising and involving representative institutions from below (village 
panchayats, panchayat samitis, zila parishads) jin the planning and implementation of rural 
development programmes in an integrated manner for optimal use of resources and for closer 
monitoring. This is particularly emphasized in the context of 5p>ecial programmes of poverty 
alleviation and the provision of minimum needs. 

6.16 The Community Development Programme was essentially in area development 
programme intended to provide institutionalised socio-ccoromic facilities. The creation of the block 
machinery was a significant step forward in development administration (o give an integrated 
structure to take a total view of the development of an area. But over the years, this has got eroded by 
the introduction of a multiplicity of sectoral and special programmes, with a proliferation of 
departmental functionaries both at the district level and at the block level. There has been little 
coordination in their work and the activities have become fragmented and compartmentalised. Even 
the setting up of District Rural Development Agencies and the strengthening of the blocks under 
IRDP have not resulted in the needed integration or overa'I co-ordination at the district-block level 
and there are a number of instances in which a battery of schemes,''projects/programmes aimed at the 
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same target group or the same geographical areas, being planned and implemented by independent 
agencies in a totally un coordinated manner. The poverty alleviation programmes and the minimum 
needs programme are two main sets of programmes which need to be planned and implemented in a 
closely coordinated and integrated mafiner along with infrastructure and other development 
programmes. Such a field level coordination and integration is conspicuous by its absence. The 
Community Development and Panchayatj Raj Institutions have performed only a limited and 
peripheral role in local level integrated planning. 

6.17 Growth with social justice and poverty alleviation continues to be emphasised in the 
Seventh Five Year Plan. Studies have shown that poverty has tended to diminish where growth has 
been sustained over a long period and, by and large, there has been a positive association between 
reduction in rural poverty and improved agricultural performance. It is also seen that the percentage 
of persons below the poverty line in rural areas has tended to increase when the per capita agricultural 
production has decreased. However, the ‘trickle down’ of the benefits of growth for alleviation of 
poverty has not been significant and, therefore, a strategy of direct attack on poverty through a ‘pull 
up’ measure has been implemented with significant results. 

6.18 Development experience in the past has clearly indicated that gains from growth, by and 

large, flow in proportion to the existing asset holdings. Experience of some countries has shown that a 
more equitable distribution of assets at the start of the growth process will generally result in the new 
incomes being distributed better. The major asset in the rural'areas being land, effective 
implementation of land reforms has got a crucial importance in this context. There is still a highly 
skewed distribution of land holdings. According to the agricultural Census of 1980-81 of operational 
holdings, operational holdings of 2 ha. and below (small and marginal) were 66.6 million (74.5% of the 
total number) operating an area of 42.76 million ha. (26.3% of the total area) whereas operational 
holdings of 10 ha and above (large) were 2.15 million (2.4% of the total number) operating an area of 
37.13 million ha. (22.8% of the total area). Apart from the fact, due to various reasons, the declared 
surplus land is far less than the estimated surplus land is involved in litigation. Ownership rights have 
not been co;. 'on tenants in some States. In many parts of the country there are insecure tenants 

and shaee-croppers. The success of the strategy of increasing agricultural production and asset 
endowment to the rural poor for income generating activities depend on effective land and tenurial 
Reforms. Even marginal and sub-marginal land would be of much importance to the poor. Even for 
non-land based activities possession of a certain minimum land holding would be desirable. The 
Seventh Five Year Plan has stated that land reforms should be an intrinsic part of the anti-poverty 
strategy. Redistributive land reforms and bringing on record oral, informal and insecure tenants to 
provide security of tenure followed by cojiferment of ownership have to be pushed through. The 
involvement of Panchayati Raj institutions in this process would be of considerable importance, as 
experience has shown. Assistance to assigness of surplus land should be integrated with the 
programme of IRDP, NREPetc. The developmental role of the Revenue Department in this regard is 
also to be recognised, especially in the context of maintenance of uptodate land and crop records 
required for various purposes like land reforms, flow of agricultural credit, food procurement, social 
forestry etc. apart from the requirements of planning. 

6.19 The importance of anti-poverty programme in rural development has to be considered in 
the correct perspective. Measures of poverty alleviation, whether it be through an asset endowment 
under IRDP or provision of wage income through NREP/RLEGP or drought proofing under the area 
development programmes of DPAP and DDP have to be integrated with the Minimum Needs 
Programme, as they are mutually supportive. The Seventh Five Year Plan has emphasised this aspect 
and urged the creation of the necessary linkages between beneficiary and area development oriented 
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anti-poverty programmes of rural development and the Minimum Needs Programme components of 
human resources and area development. 

6.20 Indeed it is necessary that such integration and establishment of linkages are given a 
concrete shape. Infrastructural development on an integrated area basis is essential. For example, 
agriculture and dairy development schemes have to be linked with provision of inputs and credit, 
communication, roads, markets, rural electrification etc. Livestock development has to be connected 
with animal health cover and pasture and fodder development. Irrigation should cover catchment 
area treatment to command area development. Water shed development should encompass soil and 
water conservation, ground water exploitation, dryland farming technology, pasture and fodder 
development and afforestation. It is well-known that education of girls and woman, nutrition, rural 
health and sanitation and rural water supply have a very significant role to play in the family welfare 
programmes and to achieve the small family norm. Forest development through farm forestry and 
social forestry has to give emphasis on fuel wood and fodder to meet the requirement of rural 
domestic cooking energy and a large livestock population. The complementarity of the activities and 
the supplemental role of the funds from different sources can be properly realised only if an integrated 
area planning can be done at the district level. With the shift in emphasis from multi-area sectoral 
programmes to multi-sectoral area programmes and projectisation, the technical expertise required 
for such an exercise can only be found at the district level and not below. Effective horizontal 
coordination between different agencies would be possible under a single umbrella body at the 
District level with a dynamic leadership. 

6.21 There are a large number of small schemes which are vital to the poor and of great utility to 
agricultural development but inadequate attention is bestowed on them. Examples are, small minor 
irrigation schemes, soil and water conservation including check dams and water harvesting 
structures, community irrigation wells etc. Equally important are certain functions where the border 
line between maintenance and development is rather thin for exmaple, provision of equipment to 
schools, drugs to dispensaries etc. Then there are maintenance functions that are often neglected- 
maintenance of roads, buildings, water supply schemes and hand pumps etc. Devolving these to the 
district level will help in giving greater attention better planning and more effective and purposeful 
management. While the distinction between plan and non-plan can get blurred at the district level 
with a district budget, care should, however, be exercised to see that funds meant for maintenance do 
not get diverted, as improper and inadequate maintenance will prove much more expensive in the 
long run. 

6.22 An organisational structure requires to be built up for integrated planning, effective 
implementation, better management, closer monitoring and concurrent evaluation to ensure optimal 
tise of resources and delivery of benefits to those for whom they are meant. This should also keep in 
‘Tiew national objectives, state priorities, regional requirements; local needs and people’s aspirations 
The structure at the district level will, therefore, have a dual function of integrated area planning and 
effective implementation. 

6.23 States have been generally lukewarm to the process of democratic decentralisation. In 
most States the Panchayati Raj bodies have been allowed to languish without powers and resources. 
Development has come of age and the time has come to take the planning, decision-making and 
implementation process nearer to the people through democratic bodies. The inevitable need to 
transfer power of the State to democratic bodies at the local level has to be recognised. Inadequacies 
in the present system have to be remedied and a participative feeling in the gigantic task of rural 
development and poverty alleviation needs to be generated. The rural development administration 
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has to become poor-oriented in its attitudes, procedures and processes. A unified development 
administration structure has to be brought in at the district level and below. A quantum jumps in 
organisational design required to meet these tasks is now not only opportune but also ineluctable. 

6.24 The Committee io of llie opinipn that there should be a signific<jrt decentralisation at the 
District level. There should be a District-level body, say, the Zila Parishad for the rural areas, with 
directly elected members at the rate of one member for every 30,000 to 40,000 population, usth 
suitable scaling down for sparsely populated and hilly areas. Representative of the District 
Cooperative Bank, urban local self-Government institutions as well as members of the Legislative 
Assembly and Parliament may also be associated in this body. Adequate representation should also 
be provided for undei -privileged economic/occupational/social groups including Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and women as well as for organisation of the poor, if there be such bodies. The 
Committee noted that the recent Karnataka Legislation has provided 25% reservation for women. 
The term of Zila Parishad should be between 3 to 5 years. Election should be held regularly whenever 
it becomes due. They should not be normally superseded and even if it is done under extraordinary 
circumstances, it should not be more than 6 months, within which time fresh elections should be 
conducted. 

6.25 So far as the office of the Chairman of Zila Parishad is concerned, States could adopt one 
of two models. He could be elected from among its own members for the term of the Zila Parishad. 
However, in order to give a greater sense of participative feeling and to avoid growth of frictional 
power centres, the alternative model of the mayoral pattern with an elected Chairman holding office 
for one year is commended by the Committee for consideration of the States. The election in both 
cases of the Chairman and the Vice-Chairman, if there be one, could by the mechanism of a single 
transferable vote. The Chairman and the members of .the Zila Parishad would also need to be given 
orientatiorVtraining which should be organised by the National Institute of Rural Development, 
Hyderabad. 

6.26 All the developmental departments with their line informations at the district-level and 
below Siioulci be brought squarely under the Zila Parishad. The budgets, non plan and plan, of these 
departments and the funds for various special schemes implemented at the district level or below 
should be transferred to Zila Parishad to form the district budget. In implementation, of course, the 
norms and guidelines for the various special programmes should be adhered to and the funds for 
these should not be divertible. The planning exercise will have to mesh them and the various sectoral 
and area development programmes into a mosaic and draw up a comprehensive design of integrated 
development of each area. An illustrative list of departments which can be placed under the Zila 
Parishad is given below : 

1. Agriculture including soil conservation, horticulture. 

2. Animal husbandry and veterinary services, fisheries. 

3. Cooperation. 

4. Minor irrigation and ground water development. 

5. Primary and adult education. 

6. Public health and family welfare including primary health centres. 
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7. Rural water supply and sanitation, 

8. District and Rural Roads and Departmental buildings in district (from PWD). 

9. Small Scale and rural industries (District Industries Centre) 

10. Welfare of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

11. Social and women welfare including children. 

12. Social Forestry (from Forest Department). 

6.27 The officers of the line departments will continue to discharge functions devolved on them 
by statutes. However, the States will have to work out suitable arrangements for delineation of work 
oetween the Zila Parishad and other statutory authorities, such as the Command Area Development 
Authority which may be operating in the same area. 


6.28 The Zila Parishads may operate through various committees. They should be compact 
and in order to ensure participation of all the members of the Zila Parishad in one Committee or other, 
the members of the committees should be elected by the members of the Zila Parishad from among 
themselves in accordance with the system of proportional representation by means of single 
transferable vote. The Committee suggests the following typical committees of the Zila Parishad; 

1. General Standing Committee to look after establishment and miscellaneous residuary 
natters. 

2. Finance and Audit Committee to look after finances, framing of budgets, considering 
proposals for increase in revenue, consideration of proposals affecting finances, 
examination of receipts and expanditurc, internal audit. 

3. Planning Committee to look after integrated planning including co operative and other 
credit planning as well as area development programmes of DPAP/DDP where existing, 
statistics, evaluation of programmes and schemes. 

4. Anti-poverty Programme Committee to look after the programmes of IRDP, NREP, 
RLEGP etc., as also employment generating works under drought relief. 

5. PublicWorks and Amenities Committee to look after minor irrigation, district and rural 
roads, buildings, rural housing, village extensions, rural water supply, ground watci 
development, rural electrification etc. 

6. Agricultural and Aninral Husbandry Committee to look after agriculture, (including seec 
farms, provision of seeds and fertilisers, crop protection), soil and water conservation 
agricultural extension, dry land development, command area development, horticulture 
livestock development, animal health, and veterinary services, pasture and fodde 
development, fisheries, cooperative societies etc. 

7. Education Committee to look after primary and adult education except academic 
matter. 

8. Health Committee to look after hospitals and dispensaries including primary healti 
centres below district level, nutrition, rured health and sanitation, rural water supply arv 
family welfare schemes. 
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9. Industries Committee to look after small-scale, village and cottage industries 
promotion, training, provision of inputs and marketing. 

10. Social Forestry Committee to look after the programmes of farm forestry, social 
forestry and the neiX; Minimum Needs Programme of Rural Domestic Cooking Energy. 

11. Social Justic Committee to look after institutions and programmes for welfare of 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, sPeial and womens welfare and schemes for other 
weaker section of the society. 

6.29 It would be seen from the above that all the basic developmental departments and 
programmes including the anti-poverty programmes and the Minimum Needs Programme which are 
vital to rural development come squarely under the Zila Parishad with rion-official leadership for 
integrated and harmonised functioning. The planning and decision making process will be effectively 
decentralised. The various developmental departments will prpvide the technical expertise required 
for planning and function under the supervision of the concerned committees.With democratic 
decentralisation of development functions on the lines suggested above, one can say that country will 
be taking the first important step towards a district government. 


6.30 In order that the objective of planning from below is achieved and felt needs of the people 
and the area are catered to, it would also be desirable to provide a certain sectorally unallocated 
lumpsum to each Zila Parishad. The determination of such amounts to be provided by the State 
Government could be entrusted to a Finance Commission to be appointed by each Government say, 
once in 5 years. 

6.31 It'S also to be recognised that the needs of the district as they would emerge in the District 
Plans prepared by the Zila Parishads could be far more than what the resources would permit. It is also 
possible that the perception of priorities at District level could be such that, added together, the 
amounts required for these would be much larger than the amounts that can be allocated under the 
State Plan with its priorities. A mechanism for harmonising these would also be necessary. The 
Committee suggests that there should be a Stale Development Council for the purpose with the Chief 
Minister as the Chairman. All the Ministers of Government and Chairman of Zila Parishads could be 
its members. The Development Commissioner could be its Secretary. The State Development 
Council could meet as often as necessary. Among its functions could be the approval of district plans 
as well as approval of the State Annual Plan orepared by meshing together the district pbns and other 
sectoral plans. 

6.32 At the level lower than that of the district, two different models are available for 
consideration of the State Governments. The Block has come to be recognised as a development 
administration unit and integrated area planning can also start at the block level for preparation of 
District Plans ultimately. The Committee has also envisaged restoration of original concept of 
integrated development at the Block level which was conceived for the Community Development 
Programme and providing administrative leadership at this level higher than prevalent at present. The 
Committee also recommends that there should be a directly elected body, say the Panchayat Samiti, 
to be responsible for planning and implementation of developmental schemes under the guidance of 
the Zila Parishad. There should be reservation on this body for the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes, women etc. The body at this level should also have representatives of Marketing Cooperative 
Societies and Land Development Banks operating at the Block level. The line Departments operating 
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at the Block level should function under the Panchayat Samiti. The Panchayat Samili should get 
Block plans prepared for its approval. The Panchayat Samiti will also have executive functions in 
implementation of the schemes as also final selection of beneficiaries under IRDPetc. Below the level 
the existing structure of directly elected Gram Panchayats will continue. 

6.33 Another model which may be considered is the constitution of Mandal Panchayats for e 
group of villages with a population of 15,000 to 20,000 instead of the present Gram Panchayats. Thi; 
should have directly elected members with reservations for Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
women etc. This could be an executive body entrusted with schemes which can be implemented ai 
that level. They could also be involved in the selection of beneficiaries for anti-poverty and 
employment programmes. In this model the States may also like to have a Panchayat Samiti at the 
Block level as an Advisory-cum-coordinating body constituted indirectly from representatives o 
Mandal Panchayats, Zila Parishads, members of area cooperative institutions etc. which could also tx 
responsible for getting Block plans prepared. 

6.34 There should be a Gram Sabha for each village consisting of all the voters of village. Thh 
should meet as often as necessary but the interval between any two consecutive meetings should no» 
be more than 6 months. The meeting should be presided over by the Chairman or in his absence, the 
Vice-Chairman of the Gram Panchayat or the Mandat Panchayat, as the case may be. The 
identification of beneficiaries under poverty alleviation programmes like IRDP, NREP, RLEGP etc. 
should be done in Gram Sabha meetings. The Panchayat should place before the Gram Sabha a 
report about development programmes taken up for the village during the previous year and 
proposals for the current year for their consideralioti. The Gram Sabha can give proposals for new 
programmes and also help in organising various activities in the village. The recommendations of the 
Gram Sabha should be given due consideration by the Gram/Mandal Panchayat, Panchayat Samiti 
and Zila Parishad. 

6.35 The Panchayat Samiti and the Gram'^Mandal Panchayat should have a sub-committee 
consisting mainly of women members, for considering and implementing programmes and scheme.' 
for welfare of women and children, including adult education. 

6.36 Many villages and towns have untapped human resources like retired persons witl 
technical or other expertise willing to offer their services and also persons who are active in socia 
work. There should be provision to co-opt or associate such persons or representatives of voluntarj 
agencies or of organisations of the poor on the relevant committees of the Panchayati Raj institutions 
Voluntary agencies operating in different areas and organisations of the poor should also be involvet 
in the developmental programmes in a large measure. 
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CHAPTES-Vn 


ROLE OF VOLUMTAEY AGENCIES AND 

Organisation of the poor 

7.1 There is an urgent need for accepting the changing role of Voluntary Organisations in the 
impltemeniation of anti-poverty and Minirtium Needs Programme. While the role of Voluntary 
agencies has been accepted in supplementing government effort, there is still general confusion and 
lack of understanding on how best to involve them directly. It must be recognised that times have 
changed and there are many other economically and socially vulnerable groups like small and 
marginal farmers, agricultural labourers, scheduled castes and tribes, bonded labourers, rural 
artisans and rur.il 'woman who also need to be reached. Expertise of a different kind is required, 
strategies of a different nature need to be designed, personnel with different attitudes and orientation 
vvili need to be mobilised to reach these target groups. More grass root voluntary agencies need to be 
identified to help perform this gigantic task. 

7.2 Tlie ta.sk is so gigantic that it has been generally accepted that the government cannot do 
this task alone. There is scope for trying alternatives where three decades of people’s participation 
has resulted in many village level groups in the non-governmental sector, both formal and informal in 
nature. Where small groups have been, working for years in non-traditional areas of development 
work, in the 7th Plan period it will be necessary to locate and identify them and sec how best State 
Governments can use their expertise and experience in more effective implementation of anti- 
poverty and minimum needs programme. 

7.3 It is an incorrect assumption that any activity outside government which is non¬ 
governmental is ‘voluntary’. In the non-governmental sector, there is need to differentiate and 
distinguish between cooperatives, gram panchayats, farmers societies, religious, social and cultural 
organisations - - and voluntary agencies working in rural development in the implementation of anti¬ 
poverty and minimum needs programme. 

7.4 Much has been written on village contribution towards the development process. From 
the 1st Plan, one essential element was to collect contribution in cash or kind from the beneficiaries as 
a first step towards self-reliance. By the 3rd Plan, ‘Voluntary Contributions’ in the Community 
Development Programme in cash, kind and service have been estimated at about Rs. 100 crores. But 
this effort at mobilising re-.^urces from the community was given little importance in subsequent 
Plans. In the 5th and 6fh Plan there was hardly any mention on raising resources from the community 
for technical and socio-economic services rendered. In the 7th Plan largely through efforts of 
voluntary agencies an attempt will be made to revive this idea of raising resources from the 
community%j implement their own programmes. 

7.5 The accent in the 7th Plan period will be to professionalise volunteerism. Introduce simple 
professional and Managerial expertise in keeping with the resources and capabilities of voluntary 
agencies so as to be in a position to meet with the basic public requirement of accountability. 
However, this should not be done at the expense of locally available human and financial resources. 
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The ideal combination would be to use the spirit of volunteerism still prevalent in villages and slums in 
the young men and women from different occupations — farmers, rural artisans, scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes, agricultural labourers, girijans, bonded labourers — upgrade their skills and 
give them the tools to become better citizens. If, as a result, they arc able to stand on their own feet 
this could be claimed as an achievement by voluntary agencies. 

7.6 To achieve better results and reach maximum benefits to the rural poor, there is not 
denying the fact that voluntary agencies have to upgrade their profcs.sional skills and develop some 
Managerial expertise. While the tendency is to depend on people with more theoretical knowledge 
than practical experience in training and skill development where institutions have become a 
necessity, there is an obvious need to tap the resources from 

(1) within the voluntary sector 

(2) from the people, themselves and 

(3) from the small percentage of bureaucracy from All India Central and State Services who 
could take study leave as per rules and work in recognised voluntary organisations without 
jeopardising their careers. The use of these human resources could be non-institutional without 
unnecessary overhead costs. 

7.7 The underlying message that voluntary agencies are emphasising repeatedly and which 
has been recognised right from the 1st Plan to the 6th Plan is that the communication and credibility 
gap between the Planner and implementor (in fact between theory and action) should be reduced. 
Development models especially in the area of block level planning through voluntary agencies have 
shown this to be possible and alternatives need to be tried out on a much larger and organised scale 
The de-mystification of the planning process where the implemenfcr is also a party to the design is 
long overdue. 

7.8 Identification and role of voluntary agencies has already been clarified in great detail in the 
7th Plan document approved by the National Development Council. 

7.9 From the middle of the 6th Plan period a number of initiatives to re-establish a dialogue 
between governrnent and voluntary agencies at the level of Government of India have yielded 
encouraging and tangible results. In this context, the late Prime Minister had also written to all the 
Chief Ministers in October, 1982 to establish Consultative Groups of voluntary agencies. 

7 10 By far the most encoura^ng developnrent has been the healthy revival of the Freedom 
from Hunger Campaign Committee now called Petiple’s Action for Development (India )<PADi) has 
a General Body where voluntary agencies of natior al stature and known for the work they have done 
in rural development are members. Voluntary ageircies are also members of the Governing Council. 
PADl has become a forum through which the views of voluntary agencies from the field reach the 
government: it promotes voluntary effort in tf te country; it channels foreign and indigenious funds for 
the implementation of anti-poverty and minimum needs programme; it protects the interests of 
Voluntary agencies working all over the country. 

7 11 As a necessary pressure group anc to act as a watchdog, the Committee for the 
Implementation of Legal Aid Schemes (CILJ\Sunder the Chairnranship of Chief Jushce P.N. 
Bhagwati has constituted a group primarily designed to support and assist the work of social action 
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groups at the village level. The Group consists of senior officials of the Government of India who are 
called upon to assist village level activis.t groups working in the field of rural development. 

7.12 Such forums as the State Level Consultative Groups, PADI, and CILAS are some of the 
many attempts at assisting voluntary agencies involved in anti-poverty programmes of the village 
level. What the Central Social Welfare Board andits State Branches are for social service and social 
welfare agencies, vvhat the National Institute of Public Cooperation and Child Development 
(NIPCCD) is for institutionalised non-governmental organisations based in urban and semi-urban 
areas, the Consultative Groups, PADi, and CILAS are forums for village level grass root small activist 
social action groups in rural development. 

7.13 In persuance of the directive of the late Prime Minister, a process of identifying genuine 
voluntary agencies was initiated in consultation with the State Government concerned. The need for 
a Consultative Group was expressed by almost all the voluntary agencies. The communication gap 
between government and volunta.ry agencies was growing and because State Governments had to 
depend on second and third hand s ource of information in the work done on release of bonded labour, 
minimum wages, women’s development etc. reaching the State Capitals was occassionally biased, 
incorrect and leading to further misunderstandings. The need for a forum to explain the point of view 
of voluntary agencies and their problems was long overdue. 

7.14 If the promotion of voluntary effort is to succeed, guidelines, to minimise delays and 
harrassment by frequent referenc.es of project proposals to various government departments/ 
agencies will have to be formulated. In this connection, it is to be noted that after three decades of 
voluntary effort in the country theire is enough technical and human resources available within the 
voluntary sector to study and evaluate projects and assess its feasibility. 

7.15 It is with this objective that separate administrative arrangements of PADI have been . 
suggested.PADI/PAD should prepare a panel of experts available in different districts/States who are 
prepared to assist on a voluntary and honorary basis in the implementation of anti poverty and 
minimum needs programme through voluntary agencies. The services of these experts should be 
utilised for examination, monitoring .and evaluation of projects. Where projects are multi-sectoral, a 
team of experts from the voluntary sector could be constituted. This channel will eliminate the 
present procedure of asking comments of government departments/agencies/functionaries regarding 
viability, progress and quality of implementation of projects. 

7.16 These experts can also be utilised to assist voluntary agencies to prepare proper 
projects, produce audit statements in time as well as annual reports on the work done. 

Thrcc-Ticr Administrative System 

7.17 It is proposed that at the (Central level, voluntary effort in the rural development sector 
with its allied service, is promoted on a much larger scale with greater responsibilities through 
People’s Action for Development Indiei (PADI). 

7.18 The institutional arrangement for a single window approach should ensure that voluntary 
agencies do not have to run from pillar to post to avail of assistance from government. 

7.19 In order to encourage and sustain the spirit of volunteerism it is necessary to tap the 
human resources available within gov€:mment in All India Central and State Services and who are 
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keen to offer their services and experiences to upgrade professionalism in the voluntary sector. This 
also include retired personnel, ex servicemen etc. 

State 


7.20 It is suggested that the State Level Consultative Groups recommended by the late Prime 
Minister and to be headed by either the Chief Secretary or the Development Commissioner, be 
registered under the Societies Registration Act as People’s Action for Development. The selection 
and approval of the State Governments of voluntary agencies to be members of the Consultative 
Group with the assistance of the State Governments is already in progress and where finalised they 
could be given a legal status. 

7.21 The State level Consultative Group of Voluntary agencies, is to ensure communication 
with policy making levels on a consistent basis. Consistent monitoring of programmes and immediate 
corrections are some of the intangible services that voluntary agencies can provide to the 
Government. In other words:— 

(i) the voluntary agencies provide information on the qualitative aspects of the anti¬ 
poverty and minimum needs programme; and 

(ii) the voluntary agencies can experiment with effective monitoring systems based oi 
community involvement. 

Block 

7.22 A Voluntary Agency if it is to be successful must be tried out at the cutting edge level of i 
Block and below. By its very nature, scope, operations and size, it cannot possibly adopt the district as j 
a unit because that will mean by and large taking on more than they can handle. 

7.23 The Voluntary Agency cannot do (.vithout the Administrative and institutional support at 
the District, State and National level and the.single window approach in this case would be the most 
effective channel of funds and information. 

7.24 There is a need to try out new models/alternative approaches and new systems of 
reaching the rural poor and seeing that benefits actually reach them at lesser costs. 

7.25 The Voluntary Agency must necessarily be different from Government models but at the 
same time it must also contain elements that are acceptable to all types of Voluntary Agencies with 
different idealogies. The Voluntary Agency must take the following elements into account;— 

(i) The administrative structure of the Voluntary Agency as far as possible must 
confine itself to the Block level and below. 

(ii) The emphasis of the Voluntary Agency must to on the development of humar 
resources leading to overall development. 

(iii) Voluntary Agency should give little or no importance to development being targe 
and time oriented. 
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(iv) .he administrative structure of the Voluntary Agency must indeed be less 
expensive than what it costs the gov^ernment. The delivery system today is 
prohibitively expensive. This is only possible by: 

(a) professionalising volunteerism 

(b) identifying, mobilising and utilising village resources for their own 
development. 

(v) The administrative structure at the Block and Village level of the Voluntary AgerKty 
must follow an integrated approach with emphasis on integrating skills, attitudes, 
schemes and approaches. 

) There must be a built-in feed-back system which allows for free flow of information 
from the village to the voluntary agency and the bureaucracy and percolation of 
information to the village level. 

(vii) By far the most crucial element will be the importance given to community 
accountability. If the service provided is incompetent, inefficient, expensive in 
human terms and the agency re-exploitative in its dealings, then a system of the 
right to recall should be put into force. 

(viii) There should be forums institutionalised at the Block level which meet regularly to 
discuss field and administrative problems between the beneficiaries, the voluntary 
.agency and the district level staff. This will help ease tensions and. remove 
misunderstandings. 

Programme for Implementation through Voluntary Agencies 

7.26 The 7th Plan document contains details of what programmes could be implemented 
through vclur.la'y agencies. 

Training 

7.27 The need for a training infrastructure at the village level staffed by people with practical 
expel icncc than thcoritical knowledge and located as close to actual rural conditions as possible 
seems to be a universal demand of voluntary agencies ail over India. The heavily institutionalised 
structure that is ostensibly designed to train voluntary workers can be made available for other 
purposes. 

7.28 If the category of the target group to be trained, include small and marginal farmers, rural 
artisans, scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, girijan, agricultural labourers and bonded labourers, 
then there is a need for changing the pattern and style of training programmes and most definitely the 
location of training institutions, 

« 

7.29 Training programmes require to be conducted in an informal atmosphere and it should 
be a place for discussion and an inter-exchange of ideas, thoughts, feelings and approaches. Ideally a 
place needs to be developed where the atmosphere allows a process of learning from each other. 
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7.30 The strength of training institutions in the voluntary sector lies in upgrading skills and 
professionalism at the village level. They have the experience to train iileterate and semi-literate 
peasants from the target groups. The government is trying to reach them to provide assistance. It is 
time we recognised their contribution and used them more effectively. 

7.31 One of the crucial role of voluntary agencies is to be the eyes and ears of the people'on the 
field. Sadly there is very little scope for a reliable channel of information on what is going on the field to 
reach higher levels of bureaucracy and because this is lacking the effect is being felt in the planning 
process. Not enough information is being allowed to reach the policy and decision making levels for 
them to make the necessary changes in strategies and mid-term corrections. It does not require a 
great deal of professionalism and training to pinpoint the weakness and flaws of schemes being 
implemented at the village level. 

7.32 There is expertise available in the voluntary sector to conduct evaluation studies on 
programme run by grass root agencies, social action groups and activists because it is presumed that 
they have a more systematic orientation and a more realistic terms of reference of assessing people 
and programme. 

Organisation of the Poor 

7.33 A number of poverty alleviation programmes, viz; Integrated Rural Development 
Programme, National Rural Employment Programme, Rural Landless Employment Guarantee 
Programme, Drought Prone Areas Programme, Desert Development Programme, the Land Reforms 
etc. have been launched. It has been observed that these programmes, have not been, able to achieve 
the desired results in certain areas. This has been mainly because the target groups, ie., the poor have 
not been properly organised to assert themselves both in the formulation and implementation of these 
programmes. 

7.34 Participation of the target groups, i.e. the px)r, in developmental schemes is essential for 
their successful implementation. This is sought to be done, to some extent, by involving voluntary and 
non-governmental agencies in the efforts in promotion of rural development. It is, however, important 
that the rural poor for whom ail these programmes are intended, should be directly and actively 
associated not only with the implementation but also with the formulation of these programmes, so 
that the programme contents may take into account the social factors, the aspirations of the local 
people, their capabilities and requirements. 

7.35 The Report of the sub group on the IRDP for the Seventh Plan highlights this point as 
follows: 


“Alternative strategies for implementation of rural development programmes like IRDP 
have also to be experimented. The experience in regard to the individual beneficiary 
approach has been that dispersed rural poor, even if receiving benefits of development at 
one point of time may not be in a position to retain these benefits over a period of time 
unless an institutional structure exists which can support their efforts to raise themselves 
up economically. Strategies involving group approach in rural development have been 
successfully tried in some other developing countries. It has been recognised that' 
institutional structure formed by the poor themselves would be most effective in 
safeguarding their interests.” 
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7.36 Beneficiary-oriented anti-poverty programmes have so far, generally, been implemented 
through the official delivery system. However, it is increasingly felt that the beneficiaries have not been 
involved in the process of planning and implementation of such programmes, to the extent necessary. 
Therefore, they are not able to derive the benefits of such programmes to the maximum extent. Thus, 
there is need for ensuring greater participation of the poor in anti-poverty programmes. 

7.37 It is felt that the active involvement of the beneficiaries is necessary to ensure that the 
assistance reaches the intended target group living below the poverty line, and that the target group 
derives that maxiraum benefit from the programmes. The ideal situation would be if the beneficiaries 
themselves take the initiative. But they have so far failed to asset t themselves because of a number of 
factors. -The organisation of beneficiaries is, thus, intended to increase their awareness and 
strengthen their bargaining position so as to help them to get the maximum benefits of such 
programmes. 

7.38 The poor should be organised as members of formal institutions like cooperative as well as 
tne.mbers oi inlormal groups. The motivated functionaries in the government organisations and banks 
can create awareness amongst the rural poor. Something of the old approach of the Community 
Development emphasising the process of participation should be revived. The Committee has noted 
that the Government of India has recently approved a new Central Sector Scheme, namely, 
‘Organisation of beneficiaries of anti poverty Programes’ 

7.39 The objectives of any programme for the organisation of the poor should inti^r alia be: 

(0 to increase the level of awareness of the target groups in regard to the programme 
content and facilities provided therein under programmes such as IRDP, NREP 
RLEGP, TRYSEM. DWCRA, etc.; 

(ii) to encourage their partidtwtion in the planning and implementation of these 
programmes; 

(iii) to increase their bargaining power through group action; 

(iv) to promote cooperative and group action among the beneficiaries; 

(v) to establish a feed back mechanism and appropriate forum where a constant 
dialogue could take place between government functionary groups at village lev^^l; 
and 

(vi) to make the beneficiary groups self-reliant, that is, the group'individual increasingly 
learns to do for themselvesy'himseif what was done for them/him previously by 
others. 
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CHAPTER - VIII 


Credit 

8.1 It was recognised at the earlier stages of the evolution of development programmes after 
Independence that rural credit had a significant role to play in supporting rural and agricultural 
development programmes. The rural people, particularly the agriculturists, were in'the clutches of 
moneylenders and rural indebtedness was not only very large but growing. What with the non- 
profitable nature of subsistence agriculture and the frequent occurrence of droughts and famines, it 
was often said that the Indian farmer was born in debt, lived in debt and died in debt. That is why, even 
during the colonial days cooperative credit institutions were established. But, as pointed out by the 
Rural Credit Survey Committee Report, they touched only the fringe of the problem of rural 
indebtedness. 

8.2 Since those days, continuous attempts have been made for institutionalisation of rural 
credit and at present forty percent of the rural credit is disbursed by institutions. A vast network of 
agricultural and rural development credit institutions of multiple agencies has come into being 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. It consists of 94,000 Primary Agriculture 
Cooperatives, 1833 Primary Cooperative Land Development Banks & 42,000 branches of the 
Commercial Banks as on 30th June, 1983. The share of institutional credit in the total borrowing of the 
farmers increased from7.3'’.in 1951 52(Coop. 3.1'":-,Govt. 3.3'*> and Commercial Banks 0.9%) to 40% 
in 1981-82. The credit structure consists cf the three types of agencies namely (1) the cooperative 
agencies, (2) the commercial banks and (3) the regional rural banks. 

Cooperative Credit Structure 

8.3 The cooperative credit structure as it stands today owes its origin to the recommendations 
of the Rural Credit Survey Committee Report of the Reserve Bank of India, 1954. It recommended 
three-tier structure consisting of Primary cooperative credit societies for a group of villages, the 
district cooperative central banks as Central finance agencies, and the State Cooperative Bernksas 
the apex agencies. This insututional structure, however, was essentially for short-term credit and 
medium term credit. For long-term credit, a separate cooperative banking structure consisting of the 
primary land development banks and the State land development banks vms also brought into 
existence. The Land Development Banks were originally known as the Land Mortgage Banks 
because they raised funds and gave loan on the basis of land as security. The cooperative banking 
structure received assistance from the Reserve Bank of India as the federal bank of the country. The 
responsibility for promoting cooperative banking was entrusted to the Agriculture Credit 
Department of the Reserve Bank of India. In 1963, a separate institution called the Agriculture 
Refinance (and Development) Corporation was established within the Reserve Bank of India. 

8.4 Following the recommendations of the Rural Credit Survey Committee Report, there was a 
change in the procedure for loaning short term credit. Short term credit could now be extended on 
the basis of standing crop rather than on land. As for the land development banks, it was suggested by 
the Madhavdas Committee that loan could be given on the basis of repayment capacity rather than on 
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the basis of land as security. Though the change has not yet fully materialised, the cooperatives are 
now gradually moving away from the security based loaning of previous years. In all cases where loan 
not exceeding Rs. 5,000 is given to small farmers, cooperatives do not ask for security except 
hypothecation of assets acquired with the help of loan. In addition, small farmers are given easy down 
payment terms towards share capita! and longer period for repayment of loans. Also lower rates of 
interest are charged on loans upto Rs. 5,000 generally available to ^mall farmers. Cooperative credit 
instifutions were often criticised for the dominence of the well to do farmers. In order to provide for 
representation to the weaker sections, cooperative legislation has been amended. As a result, the 
membeiship of the Scheduled Castes has increased from 3.6 million to 7.4 million from 1974-75 to 
197980. 


8.5 The Integrated Cooperative Credit System recommended by the Rural Credit Survey 
Committee wanted that credit should be linked with production on the one side and marketing on the 
other, the latter link facilitating repayment of loan. The credit should be adequate and timely and 
should be supervised. It also recommended massive State participation in the share capital of the 
cooperative credit institutions. With the support of the State, a three tier cooperative credit structure 
(94(K)0 PACs, 340 Central Cooperative Banks, 28 State Cooperative Banks, 1833 LDB and 19 
SLD^s) came into existence throughout the country and agriculture credit, short-term, medium term 
and long term disbursed by the cooperative institutions rapidly increased. The share of the 
cooperative crtdii in the total institutional credit at the end of 1983-84 stood at 57‘,o. 

Commercial Bank providing rural credit 

8.6 The expansion of Cooperative did not keep pace with the ever-increasing credit 
requirement of agriculture and rural development. It was, therefore, decided especially after the 
nationalisation of the major commercial banks in July, 1%9 that the commercial banks should also 
participate in a big way in agriculture credit. The possibility of commercial banks participation in 
agriculture credit was earlier examined by the Rural Credit Survey Committee. But the Committee 
felt that commercial banks with their base in the cities and with their traditions and methods of 
working were not appropriate institutions for rural and agriculture credit. However, it was expected 
that the nalinualisation of banks would lead to change in the character of commercial banks and they 
they would emerge as development banks with part of their rcsouires being made available to the 
priority sectors of which agriculture was the most important. Following the nationalisation of 
commercial banks, there was a rapid expansion in the rural branches of the nationalised banks as well 
as other commercial banks. 

Regional Rural Banks 

8.7 A third type of institution namely, the Regional Rural Bank came into existence following 
the recommendations of the Banking Commission. They were expected to combine closeness and 
intimacy of the cooperative banks with the managerial efficiency of the commercial banks. The 
Regional Rural Banks had a number of teething troubles, but have been able to establish themselves 
as unique banking institutions in the country. 

Structural innovations 

8.8 Various experimentations were made'in the work style and structure of these institutions. 
For example, some of the primary cooperative societies were ceded to the commercial banks where 
the cooperative structure was weak. Also, the Farmer Service Society was established as a large 
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society combining credit with marketing as well as extension functions and with a majority of small 
farmers on their Boards. Some of the commercial banks established Gram Vikas Kendras. 

8.9 It was expected that the Rural banking structure with its three components would mutually 
reinforce each other. This has not happened. In order to introduce coordination in the functioning of a 
number of commercial banks in district, one of the commercial banks was identified as a ‘lead bank’. It 
was hoped that with this, better coordination between commercial banks would fake place and this 
would not overlap each other. Commercial banks have to work in the areas where cooperatives were 
not very active. All these expectations about coordination have not materialised and there have often 
been overlaps or even working at cross-purposes. 

8.10 Within the.cooperative structure, attempts have been made to integrate short term and 
medium-term banking with ihe long-term banking structure. In fact, this was recommended by the 
Hazari Committee. But this has also not materialised. It is proposed in the Seventh Five Year Plan that 
the Land Development Banks may take to giving short-term credit and short-term credit structure 
may provide even long-term credit. 

NABARD 

8.11 National Bank for Agriculture and Rural Development was established in order to provide 
a leadership and support to the banking institutions in the field of agriculture and rural development in 
the wider sense of the term. This was expected to be ieffected in the lending programmes of the 
cooperative banks, commercial banks and regional rural banks. 

8.12 Inspite of the proliferation of th.? rural banking structure, it is estimated that only 40 per 
cent of the total rural debt is provided by these institutions. In other words, the money lenders are still 
responsible for sixty per cent of the rural credit. It should be the goal of national planning and banking 
development that the institutional credit becomes the predominant part of rural and agriculture credit 
in the country. The Committee would like to make the following proposals for the strengthening of the 
rural and agricultural credit system. 

Staffing 

8.13 The commercial banks have not been able to provide sufficient staff for manning the rural 
branches. There is a real problem of inadequacy of staff with sufficient knowledge and interest in the 
work of lending under the anti-poverty programmes. Suitable career placement policy should be 
evolved by the banks so that the bank personnel are placed in remote rural areas in the early years of 
their career when they do not have much family responsibility. 

8.14 Necessary incentives may be provided including housing and other facilities for inducing 
the bank personnel to work in the rural branches. Those who work in the rural branches may be given 
desirable postings in their Irter career. It may also be taken into account in their promotions. There is 
need for effective attitudinal change in the bank staff; proper training for developing suitable outlook is 
required. 

8.15 There should be better understanding between the block development administration 
and the banks. The bank should not give loans blindly to cases recommended by the block 
development administration. Nor should they depend on the block administration for the recovery of 
loans. There should be better credit planning and its integration into the development planning. There 
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is already the machinery of Bank Consultative Committees. Its working should be improved. The 
Committee should provide procedures and methods for linking the work of development 
administration with the work of the banks as well as the cooperatives. There should be greater stress 
on project approach so that individual loans are part and parcel of a development project. 

8.16 There are complaints of leakages and corruption in bank disbursements. The vigilance 
machinery should be strengthened. The administrative machinery of banking institutions in the three 
seciojs should be considered to be an integral part of the machinery of development administration. 
The suggestion of the Department of Banking that a minimum period of two-three years of service in 
rural branches be made a necessary condition for promotion of officers from one grade to another, 
when implemented, may prove helpful. Presently, rural posting is considered a ‘punishment’. 

8.17 Regional Rural Banks and Cooperative Banks with their low costs, are considered ideally 
suited for the rural financing programmes. It is suggested that branches of commercial banks in the 
area of operation of Regional Rural Banks and Cooperative Banks may be taken over by the Regional 
Rural Banks and the Cooperative Banks for avoiding overlapping of efforts and reducing the sense of 
frustration among the employees of the RRBs and Cooperative Banks on account of differences in 
their emoluments uis-a uis commercial banks operating in the same or nearby villages. 

Lending Programme 

A. Identification of the needs of the poor 

8.18 It is necessary for the b.inking institutions to take note of ihe-credit requirements of the 
rural poor. For (txamplr, consumption needs of the poor should not be overlooked but should be 
provided for as recommended by the Sivaraman Committee. Often these cannot be dealt with 
properly with the tradition rukt.s and procedures of lending. Consequently the poor are forced to 
resort to the money lender, though he charges much higher rate of interest, but nevertheless has the 
merit of accessibility and ability to meet the immediate needs of the rural poor including purely 
consumption requirement. The lending to the poor must be looked at from the point of view of the 
poor thcinsclvcs rather than from the bank's point of view. It may not be possible for the poor to make 
a transition trc'in i-elow 'he i>overty line to a situation above the poverty-line merely by a single loan 
from a iendii .g !r-.ititutiou. It is necessary to carefully examine the stages through which, over a period 
ot time, the poor can make such a transition and suitable strategics should be worked out to facilitate 
such a transition for the purpose. Mere traditionaland routine approach and routine implementation 
of the IRDP would not do. It is necessary to examine the conditions under which the poor live and 
work. The Committee considered whether the model of new kinds of banks exclusively for the poor, 
as in Bangladesh, could be adopted in the country. It did not come to any definite conclusions on this, 
but was definite that new innovative approaches departing from the traditional approaches of the past 
will be necessary. For example, the banks may adopt the kinds of approaches that are adopted by the 
non-institutional sector of money lending. 

B. Procedure of lending ^ 

\ 

8.19 It is in the context of what is stated above that the Committee would make the following 
suggestions regarding the procedures of lending: 

(a) The banking procedures must be improved so that subsidies are not cornered by 
the intermediaries and the loaning procedures should be simple and not 
cumbersome. 
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(b) One time lending to acquire an asset and the recovery of that loan may not help| 
raising the people above the poverty line. Continued refinancing over a period ofij 
time is necessary. 

(c) Lending should be as far as possible, on a group basis rather than on an individual 
basis. Lending may be done to a cooperative of the poor engaged in some kind of; 
productive activity. 

(d) Lending should be supported by provision of backward and forward linkages which' 
would make lending productive. 

(e) Along with the loan, the poor should be provided help by way of infrastructr 
support which would provide a measure of economic security for the poor. 

C. Utilisation loan 

8.20 

(a) At the time of advancing the loan itself, support services that are required for its > 
proper utilisation should be provided. 

(b) There should not be delay in giving loans after identification. The procedure of ^ 
releasing subsidy loan should also be linked with the introduction of the scheme 1 
under which lending is made. 

(c) Monitoring should not be confined merely to the disbursement of loan. The ; 
progress made in the utilisation of the loan and its impact in terms of improving the ■ 
earning capacity of the loanees should also be regularly monitored. 

Recovery of Loan 

8.21 Overdues has become a serious problem stultifying agriculture credit. This has happened!; 
both in the case of commercial banks as well as cooperative banks. It is necessary to strengthen the; 
machinery and streamline the procedure of banks. Overheads often take place because credit isi 
disbursed without proper examination of the credit requirements. There is also no follow-up and ? 
supervision. The banks approach the borrowers only at the time of recoveries. The advisory and ■ 
supervisory procedures should be greatly improved. The procedure for recovery of loan should be 
according to the potential earning capacity of the beneficiary. A direct nexus between the borrower; 
and the bank should be established so that the banks are able to keep in contact with the beneficiaries ; 
so necessary to ensure recovery. Often recovery process is hindered by political climate created by : 
the vested interests which give a wrong impression that the loans need not be repaid. 

8.22 There should be legal provisions for launching criminal complaints and for recovering the 
assets through revenue officials in case of those who misuse credit/subsidy and who default wilfully in 
repayment of loan. Such deterrent action would create a moral fear among the beneficiaries against 
such misdeeds. 

Structure & Organisation of the banks 

8.23 

(a) Rural banking structure has already been greatly expanded. There are 94,000 
primary cooperative credit societies and there are 42,000 branches of the 
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commercial banks. Attempt may be made to rationalise the location of the delivery 
point so that they do not overlap. 


(b) New bank branches may be opened in un-banked areas. Bunching of the location of 
branches of a number of banks in the same area should be avoided. 

(c) There is a need for organising the branches of the banks in the remote places so 
that they are accessible to the poor. Adequate number of branches should be 
established at the block level. At the same time care will have to be taken to see that 
there is no overlapping. 

(d) In the absence of adeuqate number of bank branches, mobile banks may be 
introduced. 

(e) The single window system is recommended as it will be helpful to the beneficiaries. 

(t; There is need for a coordinated functioning of various branches of different banks. 

The ‘lead banks’ are not able to undertake regular review and coordination of 
various branches of the banks. Hence in each district NABARD should establish its 
agency which should coordinate and supervise the activities of the various 
commercial banks. 

(2) A serious problem is that of corruption in the banks while advancing loans to the 
poor; a suitable vigilance machinery should be set up for preventing and checking 
corruption. There should be supervisory officers in the banks who can keep a 
watch on lending to the poorer sections. 

rdination between banks and development administration 

8.24 

(a) At all stages from that of identification to financing of loan, its proper utilisation, 
provision of infrastructure support, and backward and forward linkages, the 
repayment of loan and continued cycle of advancement and repayment, there 
should be close and continuous coordination between the rural development 
administration and banking institutions. 

(b) Suitable procedure -should be evolved to eliminate conflict between the 
development agencies and banking institutions, for example, while banks do credit 
planning following calendar year, DRDAs do it for the financial year which makes 
the coordinated approaches difficult. 

(v; Block machinery needs to be strengthened so as to provide the pre credit service 
functions as well as functions which are associated with the prPper utilisation and 
provision of supporting services. 

(d) There should be backward and forward linkages to credit planning by the banking 
institutions. 

(e) Different procedures should be evolved for coordination and monitoring. 
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Responsibilities should be fixed on the officials of government agencies and banking 
organisation. 

(f) The working of the Consulta.ive Committees at the block and district levels should 
be streamlined and strengthened. 


Cooperatives 

8.25 Cooperatives provide an integrated mechanism covering all stages of agriculture 
including credit, supply of inputs, marketing, processing, etc. They also provide mechanism for 
organising the rural labour. The potential of cooperative system particularly functional cooperatives 
like milk, and the agricultural produces marketing is considerable. For better functioning of the 
cooperatives, certain steps may have to be taken: 

(a) There should be an earmarked representation of the poor on the governing bodies 
of cooperative. 

(b) There should be arrangements to ensure that the services of the cooperatives are 
accessible to the poor. 

(c) There is excessive politicisation of the cooperatives. Cooperatives should be 
developed as purely economic institutions helping the poor. 

(d) The complicated procedures which make it difficult for the poor to use services of 
coofjeratives should also be simplified. 

(e) The arbitrary winding up of the cooperatives which recently is seen in some parts of 
the country should also be discontinued. 

(f) The cooperative should play a more prominent role in the implementation of anti¬ 
poverty programmes. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Proposals for future administrative set up 

9.1 An issue about which there is broad consensus among the experts, policy makers and 
programme operators is that the basic unit for decentralised policy planning and programme 
implementation should be the district. The studied v/iew of this Committee is that decentralisation of 
planning and the implementation of rural development programme at the district level will be 
compatible vvith the national objectives, regional requirements, local needs, people’s aspirations and 
technical and administrative constraints. Therefore, a development administrative structure at the 
district level has to be built up which will have the dual function of planning and implementation of 
rural development programmes. 

9.2 The district bureaucracy and its structure in this country were conceived and given shape 
more than a century ago with certain limited objectives. The head of the district administration has 
been the Collector. His principal functions were the maintenance of law and order, collection of 
revenue and administration of various Government regulations. However, in the post-Independence 
period, he has been entrusted with and involved in various developmental functions. Though most of 
the developmental activities at the district level are carried out by the various functional line 
departments, the Collector as the Chief Executive of the district has come to assume a Central role as 
the coordinator of the programmes implemented in the district. Over the years, the number of 
departments/agencies and programmes as well as the technical content of these programmes have 
significaiV.ly increased. In fact, there are more than 20 major developmental agencies/departments (a 
representative list is in Annexurc IX A) on an average at the district-level at present. Inspite of the 
multi farious functions which the Collector has been called upon to discharge, it must be said that the 
Collector has done well so far and has been able to provide coordinating leadership required for the 
developmental administration in the district. However, in this process certain essential maintenance 
functions like maintenance of land records etc., have suffered due to inadequate attention. Mixing up 
of law and order, land revenue administration etc., with developmental work has brought the 
Collector into coriflict with various forces in the district and as a result, both maintenance and 
development administration have suffered in the process. It is not un common to see that this has also 
resulted in the tenure of a Collector being shortened by quick transfers. Now that development 
administration has become more complex, and also the quantum of work and the need to work with 
people’s representatives increased, it is necessary to provide leadership at a much higher level than 
prevalent at present. Equally, so it is necessary to insulate the Collector from other forces to enable 
him to take firm action in law and order matters and also discharge effeciently the maintenance 
administration functions of land revenue and land records, election matters, public distribution 
system etc. 

9.3 Rural Development encompasses the activities of a number of departments at the Slate 
headquarters. It is needless to say that coordination and proper direction at this level is of utmost 
importance. This Committee recommends that a very Senior Officer of the rank of Chief Secretary 
designated as Development Commissioner be made in-charge of development administration at the 
state level. He should be an officer with outstanding managerial ability and proven track record. He 
should be able to give a dynamic leadership to development administration in the State. He should be 
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the Secretary of the State Development Council, the constitution of which has been suggested 
elsewhere in this report. 

9.4 The State Development Commissioner will have complete responsibility for planning, 
monitoring and concurrent evaluation of all the rural development programmes at the State level. The 
major rural development departments like rural development, agriculture, animal husbandry, 
cooperation, rural industries etc. should be brought under his purview. The Secretaries of these 
departments will work directly under him. However, he should be made totally free from the routine 
administration at the State Level which should continue to be the responsibility of the Chief 
Secretary. The Development Commissioner will work in close collaboration with the State Planning 
Board/Commission. For this purpose, his post should be functionally and structurally linked with the 
State Planning Board/Commission. 

9.5 This Committee is of the view that developrrvent administration at the district level has to 
be treated as a major activity involving significant responsibilities; Hence we propose that a post of 
District Development Commissioner be created to look after and coordinate all the developmental 
activities in the district. He will be the Chief Executive of Zila Parishad in those States where the 
Panchayati Raj Institutions at the district level are responsible for planning and implementation of 
various development programmes. In those State where elected ZHa Parishads are not yet established 
or are not incharge of planning and implementation of rural development programmes at the district 
level. District Development Commissioner could function as the Chairman and Chief Executive of a 
District Development Council as an interim arrangement until elected Zila Parishads are established; 
however, under such a circumstance the present set up of District Rural Development Agency 
(DRDA) should continue with the District Development Commissioner as Chairman until elected Zila 
Parishads at the district level are brought into existence to perform all the functions envisaged by the 
Committee. 

9.6 The Office of the District Development Commissioner should be of a higher status than 
that of the District Collector in order to establish the primacy of development administration over 
house-keeping. This is essential as the District Development Commissioner will have to provide 
effective leadership to a district team which includes Senior officers of a number of of line/functional 
departments. Further, in the selection of such officers, care should be taken to ensure that they have 
the requisite understanding and appreciation of rural development problems and concern for the 
poor. It is suggested that an officer of atleast II to 16 years experience in the Indian Administrative 
Service should be appointed as District Development Commissioner. He should also undergo a 
refresher/reorientation training ranging from 3 to 6 weeks at the National Institute of Rural 
Development (NIRD), Hyderabad. He should have a minimum tenure of 3 years. Every officer of the 
Indian Administrative Service must serve as a District Development Commissioner before he 
becomes eligible to be promoted to the super time scale. 


9.7 Alongwith the establishment of the office of District Development Commissioner, 
significant restructuring of planning and implementation machinery at the district level should also be 
effected. The proliferation of development agencies and departmentalisation and fragmentation of 
functions at the district level should cease. The office of District Rural Development Agency 
specifically established for the implementation of anti-poverty programmes and other similar 
programmes should merge with the office of District Development Commissioner, without affecting 
however, the distinct identity of the programme and its implementation and which should b( 
supervised by a special committee of the Zila Parishad. The Project Director/Officer of the presen 
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District Rural Development Agency would work directly under the District Development 
Commissioner and be in charge of the anti-poverty programmes under the Special Committee of the 
Zila Parishad or the DRDA, as the case may be. 

9.8 The practice of having deputationists to serve at the DRDA and other similar offices also 
should be done away with. Instead the principal technical officers at the district level of the various 
specialised departments along with their line formations should be part of the organisational structure 
of the Zita Parishad or the District Development Council headed by the Commissioner. There should 
be a District Administrative Officer under the District Development Commissioner to look after ail 
administrative and personnel functions. 

9.9 Alongwith the strengthening of District Development Administration, the Planning 
function at the district level should also be enhanced. There should be a clear demarcation between 
the planning functions at the State level and district level. The District Plan should not be simply the 
district segment of the State plan. The Zila Parishad or the District Development Council, which will 
have a Special Committee for looking after the planning function, should be properly equipped to play 
the decentralised planning functions to be entrusted to it. For this purpose there could also be a need 
for significantly enhancing the planning capabilities at the district level. A District Planning Officer of a 
suitable background and level will also be required. 

9.10 The Special Committee of the Zila Parishad or the District Development Council for 
District Planning and the Special Committee or DRDA for anti-poverty programmes will form two of 
the most important organs at the district level and will need to be service by an official team headed 
by the District Development Commissioner. The District Planning Team should consist of the 
principal District Officers of all the functional/line departments and other experts, with the District 
Planning .Officer as Convenor. The District anti poverty programme Team should consist of the 
Principal District Officers of all the concerned functional/line departments, with the project director 
as the Convenor. 

9.11 The District Development Commissioner will have to give effective leadership in planning 
and implementation of all the development programmes within the district. Not only that he will be the 
Chief Coordinator of all the programmes within the district but also he will be the main motivator for 
the effective implementation of all the programmes. He should ensure that the weaker sections in the 
rural ^Treas are not left out in the development process and that every development programme has an 
effective anti-poverty orientation. Apart from coordinating the planning and implementation activities 
of the various departments at the district level, the District Development Commissioner has to play an 
important role in coordinating activities with the various agencies and institutions at the district level 
whose activities have a bearing on rural development. Commercial institutions, cooperatives, non 
financial public sector undertaking^, voluntary agencies and other non-govermental bodies are 
examples of such agencics/institutions. 

9.12 For the effectiveness of district level plan formulation and implementation the question of 
introduction of district budget will have to be considered. The District Credit Plan, prepared by the 
lead bank now, has no organic relationship with the District Development Administration at present. 
The Committee suggests that the.District Credit Plan should become an integral part of the distnet 
plan. Also, introduction of district budget may go a long way in achieving a measure of coordination 
and integration at the district level. 

9.13 Apart from the District Planning Team and the District Rural Development Agency, a 
third important constituent of the district development body should be the office of District Finance & 
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Accounts Officer. He will be working directly under the District Development Commissioner with a 
minimum complement of essential staff. He will be responsible for allocating plan funds as per criteria 
laid down by the Zila Parishad or the District Development Council to the sectors/ programmes/ schemes. 
He should also see that outlays are earmarked for programmes like the anti-poverty programmes, 
employment programmes, minimum needs programme, family welfare programme, social forestry 
programme and other special programmes of Central or State Governments and see that they are not 
diverted. The district budget should also ensure this. He should be the District Budget Officer also, 
under whose guidance the district budget will be prepared. He should also get the accounts for any 
Special programme audited by a Chartered Accountant and furnish such audit reports from year to 
year as may be required under the guidelines/conditions of the special programme. 

9.14 The progress of district planning and decentralisation of administration in various states indicate 
that the States differ widely in their experience along a centralisatioiVdecentralisation continuum. 
Their experiences have also crystalised over different time duration. Whereas some States have 
experimented with the decentralisation process for more than two decades, in some cases they are 
confined to a few years only and there are still others who are yet to start along the path of 
decentralised planning and implementation. As a consequence the decentralisation procedures and 
methodologies to be worked out and adopted by the different States may have to vary depending 
upon the local situation and competence achieved in each State, keeping one broad framework 
suggested by us in view. 

9.15 In those States where elected Zila Parishads are in existence at the district level, all rural 
development programme including the schemes relating to anti poverty programmes should be 
transferred to them. This will ensure participation of the elected representatives of the people in the 
planning of anti poverty and other rural development programmes and make available the guidance of 
the local representatives in the implementation of the programmes. Their knowledge of the local 
situation, the needs and aspirations of the people as well as the opportunities and limitations of the 
local economy and the social situation would be of immense help. This will also create a sense of 
accountability to the people among all development functionaries. There should, however, be 
appropriate administrative arrangements which bring out the best from the elected representatives as 
well as the administrators and professional services and v/hich provide safeguard against possibilities 
of deflecting from the objectives of anti-pover'y programmes on account of political and other vested 
interests which are in conflict with the interests of the jKXjr. There should be provision for making 
representatives of voluntary agencies and of the participants of the programme as associate members 
on the relevant special committees of the panchayati-raj body constituted by proportional 
representation. The Committee also recommends the mayoral pattern with one year term for the 
office of the Chairman of the Zila Parishad who will preside over the meetings of the Zila Parishad and 
its committees of which he is the chairman. The elected body and its committees should be 
responsible for decisions on planning, laying down policies and priorities and taking decisions within 
the framework of and in conformity with the guidelines prescribed by the Government of India and thf 
State Government and review the implementation and performance. The District Developmeni 
Commissioner or the Chief Executive Officer of the Zila Parishad and the team of officers and 
functinaries of various departments at the district, block and village levels should assist the elected 
bodies in the discharge of their functions, be squarely responsible for execution of the approved 
policies and programmes and take corrective action cn the basis of reviews. While the State Heads of 
Departments will continue to provide technical inputs and guidance to the district level and exercise 
administrative control over the staff in respect of inter-district transfers arid major disciplinary 
matters, the Committee recommends that executive powers should be vested in the' District 
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Development Commissioner (and other officers at the district to the extent necessary) tor 
implementation of programmes and to have full administrative control on the official responsible for 
execution of anti-poverty and other rural development programmes, including powers of intra-district 
transfer and certain disciplinary action. Similar administrative arrangements should be made at the 
Panchayat Samiti level with the Assistant Development Commissioners having the administrative 
control and being responsible for execution of the programmes. Each State will have to work out 
suitable arrangements in this regard and delineate the role of elected representatives and the 
administrative agencies, so that a healthy, frictionless relationship between the two emerges. 

9.16 In States where elected Zila Parishadsare not in existence, yet, there could be a District 
Development Council, with the President of taluk/blcok level panchayati raj bodies and officers at the 
district level as members and the District Development Commissioner as the Chairman and Chief 
Executive, as an interim arrangement till elected Zila Parishads are established. This can also ensure 
better coordination between the District Body and the State Government. In other details the 
arrangement would be similar to the one recommended under the Zila Parishad set up, except that 
the DRDA will continue to function as now until elected Zila Parishads are brought into existence. It 
has also been brought to our notice that in some States where elected Zila Parishads are in existence, 
there is also a District Planning Committee with the Minister incharge of the district as Chairman and 
the Chairman of the Zila Parishad being a member along with others. However, we would prefer a 
system in which the district plans prepared by the Zila Parishads are moderated by a State 
Development Council, with the Chief Minister as the Chairman and including all Ministers and 
Chairmen of Zila Parishads as members and the national and State priorities and local needs and 
priorities are harmonised and brought within the available resources. 

9.17 The District Planning and implementation has to be conceived as a single operation in 
which all individual sectoral activities get harmonised into a unified activity. This clearly indicates the 
need for horizontal coordination at the district level. This is precisely the reason for thiscommittee to 
recommended the creation of a new pivotal post of District Development Commissioner. An alternative 
suggestion from some quarters is that the same purpose will be served by strengthening of the position of 
the Collector. This was also the recommendation of the Working Group on District Planning. This 
Committee, however, favours delinking of development administration from maintenance and 
regulatory administration. Development process has come of age. Reliance on Collector alone to be 
the leader of the District Development Team would not be feasible. He has to continue to hold the 
responsibilities of law and order, elections and other regulatory and maintenance administration. In a 
set up where he works as the Chief Executive of an elected Zila Parishad some of these functions 
obviously cannot be satisfactorily discharged. However, he could always be associated whereever 
assistance or cooperation from maintenance of regulatory administrative agencies is required. 

9.18 The District Development Commissioner’s office has to become the focal point of all 
developmental activities in the district. In order to ensure that effective rural-urban linkages are 
established in the process of district development, the Chairman of the Municipalities/Urban Local 
Bodies/Corporations also be made members of the Zila Parishad/District Development Council. 
Similarily, the Chief Executive Officers of these bodies will be represented in the appropriate official 
district development bodies like the District Planning Team/Committee, District Rural Development 
Team/Agency etc. 

9.19 The District level officers of the various functional/line departments will continue to 
handle the work relating to their respective areas. However, the schemes and programmes being 
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implemented by them should form an integral part of the district development plan. It has also to be 
ensured that the departmentalism of activities do not result in artificial spliting of programmes and 
projects. Similarily, care should be taken to ensure that duplication of task is avoided. 

• 

9.20 Technical supervision and control over the officials of the various departments at the district 
level may continue to be with the concerned departments at the State and regional levels. However,' 
these officials will be functionally and administratively under the control of the Zila ParishacVDistrict 
Development Council. Also they will be held fully accountable for the implementation of their 
respective sectoral programmes. 

9.21 The existing management information system at the district level is rather weak. Though 
most of the primary dat^information required for planning and monitorig of the various programmes 
are collected by the different line/functional departments, they are not £issembled and utilised at the 
district level at present. Most of the district officers are upward-looking in communication. The 
existing system is designed more for record keeping rather than for monitoring and corrective 
actions. It is also essential that all the relevant data and information required for planning and 
implementation of various developmental activities in the district are collected and processed in the I 
office of the District Development Commissioner. This will form the basic input for the work of the 
District Planning Team/Committee. 

9.22 The major operational machinery for the implementation of district rural development 
plan should be the block level set up. Community Development Block as the principal administrative 
entity for the implementation of development programmes had taken roots in the existing hierarchy of 
administrative institutions in the Fiftces. The Central role played by the Block Development Officer 
(BDO) in the development of the block during the community development days has to be restored, j 
Revamping of the block machinery came for serious attention of this Committee. A number of issues' 
have to be sorted out in this connection- What are the gaps, weaknesses and deficiencies in the 
existing block set up ? Is the existing contingent of staff at the block level adequate enough to 
effectively carry out the"responsibility assigned to the block under the different programmes ? Should 
the old system of territorial village level workers (VLWs) continue or should there be both functional 
and territorial VLWs with appropriate supervisory staff for cluster of villages to deal with the various 
types of functions ? 

9.23 During the community development days, the technical personnel at the block level were 
on deputation from the various line departments. They were under dual control - in administrative 
matters they were to take orders from BDOs whereas on technical issues they were to follow the 
instructions of their superiors in the respective technical departments. During the initial years, 
because of the novelty and importance attached to the C.D. Block and also because of the ample plan 
funds available at the disposal of BDOs, the dual control arrangement did not create much of a 
problem for the efficient functioning of the block machinery. Gradually, however, when the block 
passed on to the extension stage with fewer plan schemes and when sectoral plan schemes 
implemented by the line departments gained importance, the position and the status of the BDO got 
eroded and his control over the extension personnel weakened. In a similar manner the relative 
importance and prestige of the gram sevaks vis a-vis the other field functionaries of the various 
departments also got diminished. The erosion of authority of the BDO and the VLWs had serious 
adverse effect on the community development programme. 

9.24 By the late Seventies, the Block Development Office was a significantly weakened 
institution. The technical officers came under the control of their respective departments. Some of 
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them like the Veterinary Doctor was provided a higher scale of pay than that of the BDO. The T&V 
system, introduced for agricultural extension work, took away 40% to 60% of the VLWs to the 
Agricultural Departments. Similarly the extension officers in agriculture also became a part of the 
department of Agriculture. Thus, at the start of the Eighties the block was a picture of disarray. 


9.25 Even during the Sixth Plan period, when in the implementation of the various rural 
development programmes, the BDO and other block functionaries had a very significant role to play, 
they could not regain their original pre-eminent position in development.administration. As in the case 
of the district, at the block level also, though to a lesser extent, there was a proliferation of agencies 
and programmes over the last three decades. Along with this, the complexities and technical content 
of the various programmes and schemes also have increased. The EDO’s office which was expected 
to serve a limited purpose, essentially as a catalyst in the development process in the initial years is not 
in a position to effectively meet the demands on it now. Further, as against an annual budget of a few 
lakhs of rupees in the initial years of planning, at present an annual investment of over a crore of 

rupees is being made in a block. 

• 

9.26 For example, massive programmes like Integrated Rural Development Programme 
(IRDP) and National Rural Employment Programme (NREP) were introduced which were to be 
implemented through the bicok machinery. The IRD Programme is being implemented by the District 
Rural Development Agencies (DRDA) through the existing block machinery. The identification of the 
families, preparation of bankable plan for therfi and monitoring the implementation of the programme 
are basically the responsibility of block machinery. The field functionaries are also expected to play 
their role of liaison with banks and other organisations for mobilising credit, supply of inputs, 
organisation of supply & provision of inputs and marketing arrangements for outputs etc. 
Follow up action of the schemes drawn up for the families at periodic intervals, ensuring supply 
of raw materials etc. are also the responsibility of the functionaries attached ft) the blocks. 
Apart from centrally sponsored schemes, the Slate Governments have a number of 
their own schemes to be implemented through the blocks. These relate to bio gas, drinking water 
supply, housing schemes, drought relief, mid-day naeals, various social security schemes, and so on. 
Thus, on the one hand while the block level staff got depleted, the responsibilities of, the block 
increased manifold. 

9.27 This Committee recommends that the block development office should be the sheet- 
anchor of the entire rural development process. For this purpose, the status of the office should be 
upgraded. The Chief Executive Officer of the Block/Tehsil may be designated as Assistant 
Development Commissioner. He should be an officer of the status of a Sub-Divisional Officer. His 
background, training, managerial capability and motivation should be appropriate for the task as a 
leader of the team which will be incharge of all development functions in the block. In the case of states 
which have the tradition of a strong-sub-divisional set up, the states may adopt, for the present, a set 
up in which the Sub-Divisional Officer/Magistrate will also be called the Assistant Development 
Commissioner working under the District Development Commissioner for all developmental 
functions and looking after the blocks in his sub-division, while the present block level set up 
continues; however, these states should move towards upgrading the level of the Chief Executive of 
the block to the level of Assistant Development Commissioner as early as possible. 

9.28 The Assistant Development Commissioner should be a dynamic young person, 
preferably below the age of 35 and in any case not above 40. All junior IAS officers should function as 
Assistant Development Commissioner, so that they can understand the problems of rural areas and 
of agricultural and rural development and develop sympathy for the cause of the poor. The cadre of 
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Assistant Development Commissioners may be selected by a small committee at the state level 
headed by the Development Commissioner. The officers may be selected from all development 
departments, but mainly from the State Civil Services, Agriculture, Cooperation, Education, Social 
Welfare, Engineering etc. Officers should function as Assistant Development Commissioners for a 
minimum period of atleast 3 years and if possible, for a period of 5 years. An officer of the Indian 
Administrative Service working as Assistant Development Commissioner should continue as such 
for a minimum term even if he is promoted to the senior scale. After selection they should be trained 
intensively for a period of 3 months in State Administrative Training Institutes. The syllabus for 
training and training of trainers should be undertaken by the National Institute of Rural Development. 


9.29 The office of the Assistant Development Commissioner has to become the focal point of 
all developmental activities in the block/tehsil. The Assistant Development Commissioner will have to 
coordinate all the development functions within his jurisdiction and give effective leadership in 
planning and implementation of all development programmes. Not only that he will be the chief 
coordinator of all the programmes within the block/tehsil, he will also be the main motivator for the 
effective implementation of all the development programmes. He should ensure that the weaker and 
poorer sections in the rural areas are not left out in the development process and that every 
development programme has an effective anti poverty orientation. In other words, he has to ensure 
that even the weakest and poorest are able to participate in rural development and are able to share its 
gains. 

9.30 With the recognition of the block as the unit of planning under IRDP and provision of targets 
and allocation on the basis of number of blocks in the Sixth Five Year Plan, there was a spate of 
demand for creation of additional blocks. Certain State Governments had already created additional 
blocks and these could not be recognised under IRDP due to the constraint for the resources. In the 
Seventh Five Year Plan, the criterion for allocation of targets and funds has been changed to one of 
selectivity based on incidence of poverty. This will, of course, reduce to some extent the pressure 
on creation of more blocks with the idea of drawing more IRD funds. Since the block has now been 
recognised as the primary unit of planning, it is essential that the creation of blocks should not be left 
to pressures of vested interests and exigencies. Some uniform parameters have to be evolved to put 
the whole system on a sound footing. The following factors have to be taken into account :— 

(i) There has been sizeable increase in rural population; 

(ii) The complexities and technical content of various programmes have significantly 
increased; 

(iii) The blocks have become crucial instruments of development administration. 

9.31 The Committee feels that the earlier criteria for delimitation of blocks have to be 
reconsidered in this revised context. It is of the view that there should be one bloc k for every one lakh 
population in the plain areas and 50,000 in hily/tribal areas. A review of the number of blocks in the 
country should be made from this point of view and wherever necessary it should be suitably 
increased. Regarding staffing at the block level, the Committee makes the following recommedations 

(i) Keeping in view the various responsibilities assigned to blocks and the need for follow 
up under the various beneficiziry oriented schemes, there is a need for one VLW for 
every 10000 population. The norm could be 4000 to 5000 in hilly/tribal areas. 

(ii) Additional posts of Extension Officers are also required to cover some new disciplines 
that have come up like family welfare, energy, industry, institutional finance etc. The 
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core number of Extension Officers should be upto 10 depending on the need of the 
State. 

(iii) There is a need to strengthen the statistical/clerical support for monitoring and 
accounting purpose. 

(iv) There is also a need for strengthening the accounting wing at the block office. 

9.32 The reorganisation of the blocks on the basis of the above parameters would mean that 
there will be about 6,000 blocks. The number of VlWs will be around 60,000 and an equal number of 
Extension Officers will also be needed. As the State finances are in poor shape, it will be necessary to 
provide assistance to State Governments to bring about this reorganisation. Assistance for this 
should be extended for a period of 10 years. Two-thirds of the additional expenditure should be met by 
the Govt, of India during the Seventh Plan period in the case of State Governments. The Government 
of India should bear 100% of the expenditure in the case of Union Territories. 

9.33 Suitable institutional arrangements for effectively linking up the offices of District 
Development Commissioner and the Assistant Development Commissioner with the Panchayati Raj 
institutions at the district and block levels may have to be worked out in each state according to their 
situation and requirements. Also a number of activities which have an intrinsic bearing on rural 
development should be directly brought under the purview of panchayati raj institutions. Agriculture 
including soil conservation, animal husbandry, veterinary services, rural and small scale industries, 
primary education, public health and primary health centres, family welfare and nutrition, rural water 
supply/sanitation, rural roads, social and women welfare etc. are some of them. The District 
Development Commissioner will have to ensure that decentralisation does not become an instrument, 
to strengthen Uie hegemony of the rich and the powerful over the poor and the weak. An 
administrative culture which has the cause and needs of the poor at heart has to be built up. Voluntary 
agencies and organisations of the poor have to be encouraged, promoted and .jctively associated in 
the rural development process to help in seeing that the benefits actually accrue to the target groups. 

9.34 The Committee feels that there maybe need for significant restructuring of staffing at the 
district and block levels. There may be need for augmenting the staff at the block office as well as the 
number of village level workers. This could, to some extent, be achieved without augmentation of the 
total developmental staff in the district. This is possible by thinning the number of 
agencies/departments at the district level and by the transfer of surplus staff to the block level The 
proposed model organisational charts for the offices of State Development Commissioner, District 
Development Commissioner and Assistant Development Commissioner are given as annexures to 
this chapter as Chart I. II and III, respectively. 

9.35 The State Governments may assess the existing staffing pattern with a view to 
restructuring the pattern to conform to the proposed models taking into consideration the local 
requirements. While some existing staff like the District Planning Officer or the Project Director of 
DRDA at the district level would be redeployed with or without upgradatidn, there may be additional 
staff required like the District Administrative Officer and District Finance and Accounts Officer. 
Similarly at the Taluk/Block level, most of the staff would possibly be by redeployment. The States 
may work out their requirements for minimum additional staff required to conform to the general 
recommended pattern. Ti.e Committee recommends that 2/3rd cost of additional staff required 
may be met by the Government of India for the Seventh Five Year Plan. The sanctions at the 
Government of India level may be given by a Central Sanctioning Committee having Secretaries of 
the Departm.ents of Rural Development, Agriculture Finance and Planning Commission. 
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9.36 Alongwitli tht> restructuring oi the dece'opment administrative structure at the district 
level and below, major efforts will have to be made for recamping the administrative culture and 
attitude of the various functionaries tenvards the task on their hand. It is essential to ensure that the 
functionaries who are implementing the various rural development programmes for the benefit ol the 
poor have perfect sympathy for the cause of the poor. Also the reward system and career prospects of 
the various fui'.ctionaries should be linked to their performance. 1 he performance sIkjuIcI not be 
measured using narrow yardsticks like number of beneficiaries coccred or financial expenditure 
incurr(?d. Rather, the performatue should be evaluated in terms of the end results like the 
improvement in the living conditions of the poor or the improvement in the physical quality of life. 

9.37 In order to attract the best talent to the rural areas and to retain them there, a well 
balanced package of incentives has to be provided. The implied incentives for urbaii postings like 
better infrastructural facilities and other monetary and non monetary rewards which exist today have 
to be removed. The Committee proposes the following for this purpose : 

(i) There should be special allowance for postings m difficult and remote rural areas; 

(li) There should be special allowance for children’s education where proper schooling 
facilities are not available; 

(iii) Government accommodation m<iy be provided at headquarters on a priority basis tc 
the families of employees posted m difficult and remote areas and construction o: 
residential quarters in a phased manner should be encouraged. 

(iv) After a term of posting in disadvantaged jreas. coiicerned official may be given a 
posting of Iris choice 

9.38 In order to build up a dynamic cadre of rural development functionaries, a proper career 
management system has to be devised. The system of promiotion from the level of village level 
workers onwards should be based on a combination of me it and seniority. Also wherever promotion 
aveneues are limited, stagnation in the pay scales may ’oe eliminated by having sufficiently broad pay 
scales or different grades at each level. Thus, i’ is possible that a v illage level worker may continue in 
the post doing the same job but getting highe' grades after reasonable periods of time. 

9.39 By and large the success of any programme will depend on the ability and motivation of 
the personnel who are involved in it. This is -’.i' the more true in the case of rural development 
programmes. A thorough understanding and clear a!)prec:^iton of the problems rjf lural development 
as well as genuine sympathy and concern for the rural poor are prerequisites for a successful rural 
development functionary. A strictly beauracratic technocratic, value-neutral approach to 
development may not be sufficient to ensure that rural poverty is eradicated. The past experience 
clearly indicates that such an approach will lead loan inequitable sharing of gains of development. The 
rural poor suffer from a number of handicaps apart from economic deprivation. Indeed, material 
poverty is, in many cases, only a manifestation of their very weak social standing due to historical 
reasons. Rural Development functionaries, to be suercssfni, will have to understand the sociologic.)! 
and economic reasons for rural poverty and develop a positive attitude towards tlie poor and their 
problems. We have to create a cadre of ‘rural managers’ committed to the cause of the poor. Inother 
words, they should be motivated with informed idealism. The Committee feels that to a large 
measure, this can be achieved by appropriate training and orientation programmes 

9.40 Training- Orientation programmes for rural development functionaries at different levels 
have to be, necessarily, different in content, coveiage and scope. Elsewhere, it was recommended 
that District Development Commissioners should be given refresher, reorientation training for a 



duration of 3 to 6 weeks at NIRD and Assistant Development Commissioners be given intensive 
training for a period of 3 months at the State Administrative Training Institutes. It is further suggested 
that Zila Parishad Chairman be given appropriate orientation training of a short duration by NIRD. The 
District Level Officers of the various functional/line departments involved in rural development also 
be given training/orientation by the State Administrative Institutes for 3 to 6 weeks depending on 
requirements. The State Institutes will have to organise a one year training programme for the BDOs 
and an orientation programme of appropriate duration for Extension Officers. Similar orientation 
training should be made compulsory for bank officials at different levels who are involved in rural 
development. The State Administrative Training Institutes will have to organise regional training 
centres for the training of village level workers. They may have to be given comprehensive and 
intensive training for a duration of 2 years. The most important aspects of all such training 
programmes are the preparation of the appropriate course material and the deployment of the 
correct faculty/trainers. The Comnvittee recommends that the State institutes should be guided and 
assisted in this by NIRD. The Committee, also recommends that additional training facilities be 
created, wherever necessary and that the full cost of creation of such facilities be a charge on the 
Centre. 



MODEL 
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MODEL 
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CHAPTER X 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The Committee feels that the time has come to take a total view of Rural Development. 1: has 
to encompass all economic and social development activities handled by different agencies at the held 
level. It is not advisable any longer to limit anti-poverty programme to a few specific schem.es. 

2. Past experience clearly indicates that government machinery (bureaucracy) alone canr.c: be 
assigned the responsibility for achieving economic development and social justice. 

3. While the objectives of removal of poverty, as laid down in the Seventh Plan, miust be 
adhered to, local initiative must be encouraged and the detailed strategy worked out by local peccle. It 
is, therefore, essential to involve the people and their representatives effectively in drawL-.g up 
programmes of rural development and their implementation. 

4. Panchayati Raj institutions have to be aciivised and given all the support needed so tha: they 
can become effective organisations for handling people’s problems. Elections to these bodies s.nould 
be held regularly. 

5. It is also necessary to encourage voluntary agencies, with informed idealism, operating in 
rural areas, in every possible way. 

6. The district should be the basic unit for policy planning and programme implementation. 
The Zila Parishad should, therefore, become the principal body for management of all development 
programmes which can be handled at that level. 

7. The President of the Zila Parishad can he directly elected for a term co terminus with the Zila 
Parishad, or for one year each on the Mayoral pattern. The work of the Zila Parishad should be done 
by a number of Sub-Committees, elected on the basis of the proportional representation so that 
participatory democracy could be developed and encouraged. 

8. Panchayati Raj institutions at the district level and below should be assigned important role 
in respect of planning, implementation and monitoring of rural development programmes. 

9. Some of the planning functions at the state level may have to be transferred to the c.strict 
level for effective decentralised district planning. 

10. In this connection, the Committee recommends the introduction of the concept ofcistrict 
budget. It is desirable that it is brought into being as quickly as possible. 

11. The concept of a properly prepared district plan is reiterated. The preparation of a proper 
plan is a pre-requisite for having a process of development which will ensure that the poor are properly 
taken care of. All the development departments should clearly indicate the activities which they would 
undertake for assisting the poor. 
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12. The district plan should include all the resources available both in the plan and non-plan as 
well as in stitutiona! resources. 

13. It is nccess.uy for the bankino institutions im luciini] the cooper.ifivcs to ('tisure (hat the 
credit requirements of the rural poor are .adequately met. such facilities should also cover the 
legitimate consumption credit requirements of the poor. 

14. The process of economic development itself should be designed so as to reduce poverty. 
The implementation of land reforms has to be done with greater vigour so as to ultimately ensure that 
the land goes to the tiller. 

15. Since rural development encompasses the activities of a number of departments at the 
state level, there is an urgent need for effective coordination and proper direction at this level. 

16. The Committee recommends that a very Senior Officer of the rank of Chief Secretary 
designated as Development Commissioner be incharge of development administration at the state 
level. 


17. The major Rural Development Departments like Rural Development, Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry, Co-operition, Industries etc. should be directly under his purview. The Secretaries of 
these Deptts. will work directly under him. 

18. The Committee is of the view that development administration at the district level has to be 
treated as a major activity involving significant responsibilities. 

19. The Committee, thereore, recommends that a post of District Development 
Commissioner (DDC) be created to look after and coordinate a!) the developmental activities in the 
district. 

20. The DDC may be made the Chief Executive of the Zila Parishad in those states where the 
Panchayati Raj institutions hold the responsibility for planning and implementation of various 
development programmes. 


21. In those states where Zila Parishads are not in position, the DDC could function as 
Chairman and Chief Executive of the District Development Council. 


22. The office of the DDC should be of a higher status than that of the District Collector in 
order to establish the primacy of the Development administration over rn.iintenancc administration. 


23. The existing districts set up with weak planning machinery, multiplicity of agencies and lack 
of effective coordination needs revamping. 

24. Along with the establishment of the office of the DDC, significant restructuring of planning 
and implementation machinery at the district level should also be effected. 

25. The proliferation of development agencies and departmentalisation and fragmentation of 
functions should cease. 
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26. The most important consitituent of the district development office will be the Distt. 
Planning Team, the Distt. Rural Development Team and the Distt. f^inance and Accounts Officer who 
will be incharge of the district budget also. 

27. The District Level Officers of the various functional/line departments will continue to 
handle the work relating to their respective areas. However, the schemes and programmes being 
implemented by them should form an integral part of the District Development Plan. 

28. The major operational machinery for implementation of district rural development pian will 
be the block level set up. For this purpose revamping of the block machinery is essential. 

29. The Committee recommends that the Block Development Office should be the sheet- 
anchor of the entire rural development process. For this purpose the status of this office should be 
upgraded. The Chief Executive Officer of the block/tehsil may be designated as Assistant 
Development Commissioner (ADC). The ADC should be an officer of the status of Sub-Divisional 
Officer. 

30. The ADC should be a dynamic young person, preferably below the age of 35 and in any 
case not above 40. His background, training, managerial capability and motivation should be 
appropriate for the task as the leader of a team which will be incharge of all development funciions in 
the block. 

31. There is an urgent need for rationalisation/reorganisation of blocks to ensure that they 
become viable units for the task assigned to them. 

32. On the basis of certain criteria ot population, area and terrain, average si^e of the block may 
be one lakh population in the plains and 50,000 population in the hilly and difficult terrain and tribal 
areas. 

33. On the above basis there could be <ibout 6.000 CD blocks. 

34. There is also an urgent need for rationalising the deployment of functionaries at the district 
level and below. 

35. Considering the task to be assigned to the various levels of administrative set up at the 
district level and below the State Governments may have to work out the staff requirements 

36. In some cases there may not be significant augmentation of the strength; the requirements 
will be met by redeployment of the staff after necessary reorientation/training, 

37. Wherever additional staff requirements are involved, thcStatcGovernments may send the 
proposals to the centre. 

38. A Committee of Secretaries of the Departments of Planning, Expenditure, Agriculture and 
Rural Development will examine and approve the additional requirements on the basis of certain 
norms; 

39. Two-thirds of the cost of additional staff should be borne by the Centre during the Seventh 
Five Year Plan. 

40. A refresher/orientation training may be organised for the different functionaries engaged in 
Rural Development Programme. For this purpose, additional training facilities he created wherever 
necessary and the full cost thereof njay be borne by the Centre. 
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ANNEXURE I-A 


(To be published in the Gazette of India Part i, Section-!.) 

No. M. 13043/5/83-RD-AS 
Government of India 
Planning Commission 


Yojana Bhauan 
Sansad Marg, New Delhi 
dt. the 25th March, 1985. 


RESOLUTION 

The Government have been pursuing a number of Sectoral and Special Programmes since the 
Fourth Five Year Plan for the Development of Agriculture, Industries and Services, and for the 
reduction of unemployment and poverty by creating large scale self-employment and wage 
employment opportunities for the weaker sections of the society, in the rural areas. It has been felt 
that with the launching of a large number of Programmes, both through the normal sectoral Plans and 
other specially designed to cater to target grouj) households, a multiplicity of organisational 
mechanisms has grown up, resulting in duplication of management efforts and suboplional use of 
resources. 

Rural Development as an integrated concept for growlh and poverty alleviation would 
continue to be one of the principal areas of emphasis in the Seventh Plan. The effective 
implementation of an integrated approach would call for better planning at the district level, closer 
monitoring and a tighter organisational set up to ensure optimum use of resources, and reaching the 
benefits to those for whom they are meant. 

The Planning Commission have, therefore, decided to set up a high level Committee to review 
the existing administrative arrangements for Rural Development and Poverty Alleviation 
Programmes, and to recommend appropriate structural mechanisms to ensure that they are planned 
in an integrated manner and effectively implemented. The composition and terms of reference of the 
Committee are set out below. 

COMPOSITION 

Chairman 

Dr. G.V.K. Rao, Ex-Member, 

Planning Commission, 

252, 15th Main Road, 

Rajmahal Vilas Extension, 

Bangalore - 560 080. (Karnataka) 
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Members 


1. Dr. P.C. Joshi, 

Professor, 

Institute of Economic Growth, 
New Delhi - 110 007. 

2. Dr. B.D. Sharma, 
Vice-Chancellor, 

North-Eastern Hill 
University, 

Shillong (Meghalaya) 

3. Prof. G. Rama Reddy, 

Vice Chancellor, 

Andhra Pradesh Open University, 
6-3 64v5, Somajiguda, 

Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) 

■1. Dr. Asim Dasgu|rta, 

Member, Slate Pbnning Board, 
West E3tmqal, 

6, Camac Street, 

Calcutta-7()0 016. 


5. Shri Anil C. Shah, 

Chief Execulive, 

Aga Klian l^ural Support 
Programme (India) 

Ahmedabad (Gujarat) 

6. Shri K.G. F’aranjpe, 

Adviser, Rural Development, 

Planning Commission. 

New Delhi. 

The Committee may, if necessary, constitute Sub-Groups and co-opt Membeis 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(1) To review the e.Msting organisational set up, and on going Rural Development and Poverty 
Alleviation Programmes, and identify structural overlaps and constraints in the integrated delivery of 
services under different Programmes; 

(2) to suggest an appropriate administrative set up at the district level and below which couid 
provide an integrated framework for decentralised planning and implementation of these 
Programmes; 


7. Shri K. Subramaniam, 

Managing Director, 

Nizam Sugar Factory, 

Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) 

8. Shri J.C. Jetli, Addl. Secy., 

Ministry of Agriculture & 

Rural Development, Deptt. of 
Rural Development, New-Delhi. 

9. Shri G.L. Bailor, 

Financial Commissioner & 

Secretary to Government, 

Forests and Wild Life 
Preservation Departments, 

Haryana, Chandigarh. 

10. Dr. V. Venkatesan, 

Joint Secretary (Extension) 

Ministry of Agriculture & 

Rural Development, 

Department of Agriculture & Cooperation. 
New Delhi 

Secretary 

Shri Shivraj Singh, 

Joint Secretary, 

Ministry of Agriculture & 

Ruriil Dc'vi’lopinent. Deptt 
of Rural Development, 

New Delhi. 
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(3) to study the role of Panchayati Raj Bodies and their r* :r;i:ip v.-ith th.e proposed 
administrative set up, and to make appropriate recommendations in thif. r' jnrd; 

(4) to examine and make recommendations with regard to the r' I-tion' lup ;nd working 

linkages between the proposed organisational set up and other r.gnr ? < !i- h a;, r/oluntary 

organisations, cooperatives and financial institutions, as part of a total ck iivf t v inrajianism for Rural 
Development; and 


(5) to suggest arrangements that would best ensure an effective participatory role for 
members of the target groups and an appropriate relationship between tlicm and the organisational 
set up. 


The Committee as a whole, or in part, may meet, as often as may be decided by the Chairman, 
in New Delhi or in other places. 


The officers will draw TA/DA, if any, from their respective departments/organisations. 
Expenditure in connection with non-official members will be borne by the Planning Commission, 
according to rules and regulations of TA,' DA as applicable to grade I officers of Government of India. 

The Committee will submit its final report within 3 months from the date of its constitution. 

ORDER 

Ordered that a copy of the Resolution may be communicated to all concerned and that it miay 
be published in the Gazette of India for genera! information. 

Sd/- 

(K.C. Agarwa!) 

Director (Administration) 
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ANNEXURE I B 


EZC GMMEND ATIONS 
CF NIRD W 


Administiratlv2 


National Workshop 
on 

arrangements for rural development 

(July 9 -11, 1985) 


GROUP I 

Subje.ct : Review the existing organisational set up for on-going rural development and poverty 
alleviation piogr.iniines; (2) to identify structural overlaps and constraints, and suggest a 
decentralised set up for planning and implementation of the programme. 

Chairman : Prof. K.N !\.i) 


Members 


1, Dr, G.V.K, H.io 

2. Dr. S.K. Rau 

i. Shri Sanjov Dasgupta 

4. Dr. K. Subha Rao 

5. Shri K. Ramamurthy 

6. Shri R. Srinivasan 

7. Dr, S.N. Mishra 
8- Shri H.R. Verma 

9. Dr. K.V. Sundaram 

10. Shri Surjit Misra 

11. Shri S.P. Malh.otra 

12. Prof. V.R. Gaikwad 

13. Shri V.S. Prakash Rao 

14. Prof. N. Rath 

15. Shri S.V. Ranganath 

16. Shri K.S. Shastry 

17. Dr. N.J. Kurian 

18. Dr. C.B. Agarwal 

19. Shri R. Sudarshan 

20. SI ri R. Prabhu 


21. Shri Shivraj Singh 

22. Shri Ranjan Chatterjee 

23. Shri S.P. Gaur 

24. Shri C. Ray 

25. Shri M. Ramakrishnayya 

26. Dr. Indira Hirway 

27. Shri S. Guhan 

28. Shri J.C. Jetli 

29. Prof. B.M. Bhatia 

30. Shri Bhaskar Barua 

31. Dr. T.V. Sampath 

32. Shri Pankaj Agarwaia 

33. Dr. P.C. Joshi 

34. Shri S. Sinha 

35. Shri V. Sundaram 

36. Shri Mukul Sanwal 

37. Shri M.L. Mehta 

38. Shri N.V. Madhavan 

39. Dr. M. Shiviah 

40. Dr. S. Balakrishrva 
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GROUP 1 REPORT 


The tasks yiven t<j GroLijj 1 were (1) to tevieve the existing mganisalional set up for on fioitig 
rural development and poverty alleviation programmes. (2) to identify structural overlaps and 
constraints, and (3) to suggest a decentralised set uj) for planning and implemicntafion of the 
programmes. The discussion in the group as t.ve!! as in the plenary session is reported below : 

Structural overlaps and constraints in rural development programmes 

The first issue that deserves attention is the present status of the structural overlaps and 
constraints of rural development programmes and strategies 

(1) The need for special programmes err anti poverty programmies arose because the overall 
development efforts were not taking care of the weaker sections. It was thought that the special 
programmes will correct the bias of genera! development and improve the position of the poor. The 
relevant question now is should wecontinue bffh the approaches simultaneously and independently, 
or should we integrate the U)th units into one-' Should we allow tliegener.il efforts to go on when we know 
that these are selective in nature in the sen-e that they by pass the poor and btic kw.ird tireas’;' it w.is 
felt that this separation is not proper and genera! and special programmes should be integrated with 
each other at both the planning and implementation levels After all. rural development encompasses- 
anti pov('r!y proor.unmes also. 

(2) As regards the present set of anti-poverty programmes it was felt that the situation is like 
the blind men and the elephant. Each programrne is conceived independently, planned independently 
and implemented independently, and con.-^equenrly each has only a partial view of the problem. The 
result is that we have a set of programmes which do not make a whole picture There is a need to have 
a total approach in this context also 

13) One important question was raised as to what are the chances of success of the present set 
of anti-poverty programmes. The empirical studies made in this area do not give an encouraging 
picture. Apart from the points about the integration above, there are many other factors responsible 
for the limited success. Some suggestions were made in this .area First of all. the planningcomijonent 
of individu.il programmes is found to be weak This leaves considerable scope for crei hocismand 
manipulation in the planning of the programmes. There is a need to improve ihe planning of individual 
programmes. Secondly, IRDP kind of asset based programmes have trend towards corruptirai in 
many cases, and therefore, the programmes have noi wc rked well It was suggested that the subsidy 
given to IRDP beneficiaries should be removed, .aid instead the beneficiaries should be given easy 
terms of credit at low interest rates and easy instalments for repayment etc. Another suggestion was 
to deposit the subsidy in ihc beneficiaries bank account and give him an interest on it for about three 
years. This will also encourage the beneficiary to run the scheme successfully for at least three years. 

As regards wage emiiicyment programmes like NREP, it was suggested that works should be 
taken up on private farms also to enable the small and particularly marginal farmers to improve their 
lands (it was pointed out by some that such make works ore already taken up under NREP in some 
states), in this connection, it was also suggested that the negative effect of NREP in terms of the asset 
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distribution against the poor should be erased either by imposing taxes on private farmers and or by 
allowing collective ownership of NREP assets to the workers who work on it. 

(4) It was felt that there was a need to distinguish between the two categories of poor, namely, 
the poorest and the othpr ^poor. While the latter category many times manages to get the benefits of 
anti poverty programmes, the former category is almost always left out of the purview of these 
programmes. The poorest groups normally are unwiilingand unprepared to take up self-employment, 
and therefore, they should be offered wage employment. It is really surprising how IRDP gives top 
priority to this category for self employment programmes. It was therefore, felt that if these two 
categories are separated and suitaoie policies areformulated to help them,the over emphasis on self- 
employment Lincfer IRDP will be reduced consideraldy. 

(5) A view was expressed that though the present set of anti-poverty programmes emphasis 
wage and seif employment, they do not have any direct focus on providing relief to the poor from their 
exploitative situation. The socio economic power structure in our rural areas have created a situation 
where tfie poor masses are forced to depend on the rural rich for almost everything. As this unilatera: 
helpless dependence of the poor on the rich breeds exploitation, there is a need to identify these 
points ol exploitation and plug them. Steps like gram banks or grain goals, well spread public 
distribution system, ( onsumption loans (working cairilal loans), loans to meet the credit need for 
social functions, are important in ihis context. It was felt that unless this exploitative dependenci- is 
attack(>ci ujion, other anti poverty piogiainmes will give only limited success. 


(6) III this cuiitexi, suiigesiions regarding social secuniy also w.is made. It was suggested that 
social insuranci- should be firovided to the |)oor in the < ase of old age, dis.ibility, widowhood elc 
M.issive exp.msion of such mansions <ind insuf.mces is nei-ded to help the poor in the lowest strata 

(7) Other suggestions made in this context were enforcement of the minimum w.iges, land 
reforms eii-, 

lnU’gr<Mion In rural development programmes - how to bring it about 


It was felt (hat (he lack of integration between rural development planning and anti poverty 
programmes, as well as among various ant i poverty programmes t hemselves is a sr>rious problem as it 
has created good amount of confusion in our planning Howto bringaboul Ihiscoordination? Diverse 
suggestions were offered. 


(1) I hrec kinds of alternative models were recommended for bringing about coordination at 
the district level. These models were as follows : 


(a) Zilla parishad should be apex body for the overall planning at the district lei el. Irshould 
be assisted by a District Planning Board (DPB) which should be an advisory expert body 
with a planning cell The plan should be prepared by the DPB and sent to the Zilla Parishad 
for review and authentication. In this model all the rural development activities pertaining to 
the district should be errvered under the purview of the district body. 


(b) For the states where Zilla Panshads aie not in existence the alternative is to set up a 
District Planning Council iit the district lev ej. The Collector should be the chairman of the 
Council (and should be redesignated as District Development and Administrative 
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Commissioner and be giv/en a higher statu? i and he shou'd tx'ordMnalc .ill the development a.! 
activities mentioned in the first alrrmahs.e. In order to rednet’ t'v? finrcien of tire 
Collector, a senior Depntv C'nrninn'i-'niT or a jonior i oner should be 

appointr’d to perforin llv.' louttno te.-l:,'.. ,r-- '‘.'en [iioti. < I i i< 

(c) The third alternative model vra -: t.o ro ec a corpniate strut im e a.t tie,’ bisti ict level vvitli 
the Mayor as its statutory head. The Mayor's tenure should r;o one year and elections 
should be held every year for tire post in this model statrdmg committers should do the 
planning and coordination work. The advantage of this model is ifiat it does not create a 
vested interest of power at the district level. 


(2) It was felt that as the ntembers of .schemes and programmes are very las go. the pi obl . -n of 
coordination is going to be a highly complr’x problem. It is therefore, necessary tc' scrap a large 
number of schemes and programmes to minimize the task of roordin.ation. 

(3) A suggestion was made that the planning function for th.u district level should be done on 
the basis of a set of objective norms. It v.’as suggested that as the intervention of politicians prevails at 
the state as well as the district Icvi’l. and as tMnranrtatv '.‘ho .irc ri'it nl-jer li'. r' in their [il,tuning 
decisions, planning should he slrict'v done I"..' .i '.'.i P pu’p.rrc'l fortnul i '.'.' rich is pt 'pared by I'xpi.-rtr; 
and finalised only after the discus-dons in the state legi' laii',e assemhlv. F’lanuing at all the levels 
district, block and village shoiild lx* clone strn’tly on the Im ,i<- of sucli a ffvrtnnla II small money is left 
witfi local authorities, it slioulci lie used for lillmn iP nftasttui tural .rnd o'hcr gaps 

(4) A view was also expressed by some th.u there is not much need for coordination among 
various agencies as there are limits to coordination and as there are limits to wirat bureaucracy can 
do. It was felt that sectoral freedom is needed to carry out sectoral planning efficiently. In this context 
two suggestions were made; One suggestion was to develop and anchor of pov.-erful economic acf ivily 
at the district or block level around which other activities can be developed. Considering the fact that 
the pressure on the administrative system is too much, there is a need to reduce the pressure by 
developing anchor activities outside the government. These activities could be relating to the farm- 
industry linkages. The township model as suggested by Gadgil, the amul dairy model with a core 
activity at the centre, or the sugar cooperative model (which is more compact) are (he different 
models developed in this context. It was felt that the anchor activity will improve the farm industry 
linkages and reduce the problems of integration in tfie government to a considerable extent. 


Tile other suggestion made was of dcve'opingB to9 core rural development programmes. Tliis 
pluralistic core approach would minimise the need of coordination and a! the same lime improve the 
sectoral efficiency of planning. 

(5) As regards integration of planning efforts at theCentre some felt (ha! there was a need to 
integrate the inter departmental coordination at theCentre. As charity should begin at home, the 
Central government should first take steps to improve the level of coordination among its various 
functionaries. 

(6) Also, a need was felt for exchange of information and interaction among various State 
governments. It was felt that the National Development Council should lake up this clearing house 
role effectively. 
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Decentralisation cf psanriiag 

(1) !t was fell by all that there is a concentration (o'/cr centralisation) cf povjer and planning at 
the Centre. As this affects the strength of planning at lower levels, it is necessary to decentralise this 
power and to involve districts (and lower bodies) in decision making. A feeling was expressed that 
decentralisation is perhaps not acceptable ::■* politicians and bureaucrats as it implies sharir.g of 
power. But considering its necessity, there is a need to take a bold step to distribute the power of 
decision making at lower levels also. 

(2) Decentralisation of planning at the district and below the district implies setting up a multi 
level frame-work that covers all the levels. These levels should be the district, the block, the sub block 
(cluster of villages) and the village level (sub blocks could be formed on the basis of agro climatic 
conditions). Decentralisation will be effective only if planning is done at all the levels, and financiai and 
other powers are shared by all the levels. 

(3) If was suggested, however, that there are a few preconditions for undertaldng this kind of 
decentralisation ; 

(a) There should be only one planning agency at each level. 

(b) The professional and technical staff should be appointed at each level. 

(c) Senior cadre officers are appointed at the district and block levels so that the '.cl of 

efficiency improves and decentralisation really takes place. 

(4) A view was expressed by some that the credit plans prepared by banks are not very useful 
for planning purposes at the district level and lower levels as these plans arc more like coi’eciion of 
schemes and less like plans. Banks' involvement or cooperation in preparing micro level plans was 
emphasised in this context. 

(5) Decentralisation at the district level implied that the total schemes implemented in rural 
areas should be divided into state .sector schemes and district sector schemes in a clear fashion. It was 
suggested that this decision of the schemes between iheStatcand district sectors should be done with 
the help of the criteria determined by the Ashok Mehta consmittee for dividing the schemes intolthe 
centra! and state schemes. 

Panchayati Raj Institutions 

Considering the variety of experiences cf the states regarding Panchayati Raj institutions, it was 
felt that no uniform set of recommendations can be made in this respect. Some States (a few) did not 
have Panchayati Raj institutions, and some ethers did not have happy experiences with them. In 
Gujarat and Maharashtra, for example, the Panchayati Raj set up is there and it appears to be 
functioning well as the panchayats are helping agricultural and related development. However, there 
the panchayats do not represent the interests of the poor and therefore, should not involved in the 
planning and implementation of development programmes in a direct fashion. On the other hand, a 
few states do have representative panchayats and they are in a position to undertake development 
activities for the poor. These panchayats should be involved in district and lower level planning in 
these states. 

It is, however, not desirable to keep the elected bodies out of the planning process altogether 
even in theSlates where panchayats are not doing well. It was suggested that in these States plans 
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should be prepared by experts on the basis of objective norms and it should be put to the panchayats 
for their consideration. They should be allnived to make modifications if they could justify them. 

Administrative and organisational changes 

Administrative improvement cannot be brciught about merely by increrising the strength of the 
staff, but it will come only if the staff is prepared to undertake progranmucs to fulfil the social 
objectives of plans. Improvement in the quality and the morale of the staff is essential in this context. 

(!) Some suggestions were made to improve the performance of the staff in anti poverty 
programmes; the first suggestion was regarding better follow up and better monitoring of the 
programmes. Poverty cannot be removed by one shot efforts, continuous follow up also is necessary. 
The second suggestion was regarding development journalism. It was felt that this kind of journalism 
can improve the monitoring from outside the government. 

(2) When the districts are too big. as many tim.es they are. one DRDA is not in a position to cover 
it. It was, therefore, suggested that there should be one DRDA per 10 blocks, and the population 
covered by it should be about 1.00 to 1.2,5 M. 

(3) There is an urgent need to strengthen the staff of development administration at all levels in 
terms of quality as well as in terms of number. It was suggested that as VLWs at present are over 
burdened, their number (bcjlh territorial and functional VLWs) should be raised. Norms should be 
fixed up regarding their number with respect to the population covered by them. Women should also 
be properly represented in the total strength of V'LWs. 

(4) There is a need to improve the professional expertise, including planning expertise of 
development administration. It was suggested that number of extension officers in agriculture, animal 
husbandry, forestry, industries, irrigation, ene gy etc. should be raised and the strength of junior 
engineers should dso improve. It should be seen that the professionals sent to rural development 
departments are really competent and are not transferred to these departments as a punishment. 

(5) There is a need to improve the quality and status of the Block Development Officer. It was 
felt that as their function is very important, they should be given better status as well as better training. 

(6) In this context, a suggestion was made that the involvement of professionals from outside 
the government should be allowed as enough expertise is not always available with the government. 

(7) In order to improve the performance of the staff is is necessary to avoid frequent transfers. 
An officer should be allowed to remain in an office at least for a few years (norms should be fixed up 
about this) so that he is able to produce sorr.e results. 

it should be noted that all these changes do not necessarily mean a big increase in the staff. 
Sometimes it may mean cutting down the staff also. 

(8) Data base at the District level : 

To improve the performance of the Development Administration, it was felt that there was 
a need to improve the data-base at the district level. A view v;as expressed that it was 
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possible to generate enough data through some efforts even today. However, some others 
felt that there were some important gaps in the available data which needed to be filled in 
These gaps were identified as the data regarding details of water table and water potential 
unemployment and poverty, and inflows and out flows of human beings (migration) and of 
commodities are not available. In this conte.xt, it was suggested that there was a need to re 
design the NSS sampling so as to make the data on un employment and poverty available at 
the district level. The need for improving the accuracy of data was also pointed out bv 
sonie. 
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GROUP-II 


Subject : Role and Functions of Panchayati Raj Bodies and their relationship with the 
administrative set-up 

The High Level Committee is required to suggest an appropriate administrative set-up at and 
below the district level for rural development and poverty alleviation programmes. It is further 
required to make recommendations about the relationship between the proposed administrative set¬ 
up and Panchayati Raj bodies. The group was asked to study this latter aspect. 

The present administa^tive arrangements for rural development and poverty alleviation 
programmes are unsatisfactory not only because there are too many schemes, each with its own set¬ 
up, but also because all of these stand apart from other developmjent activities of the so called line 
departments. It is necessary to think in terms of district development as a whole, embracing all 
development activities in a district plan or non-plan, rural or urban. Rural Development and poverty 
alleviation programmes would then become components, important ones no doubt, of a single 
District Development Plan. It is for district development in this total sen.'^e that appropriate 
administrative arrangements have to be devised. 

Following the recommendation of the Balwantrai Mehta Committee there was a general 
agreement that thePanchayatiRAjsystem with its three tiers offered the most appropriate pattern for 
the purpose of decentralisation in political and administrative authority. 

Quite a few state Governments adopted thePanchayatiRaj system with minor variations. But 
only two or three states achieved a degree of success in the process oi decentralisation both in 
planning and administration. Gradually, however, many states abandoned the system and these 
which still adhered to the idea of decentralisation deflated the importance of the panchayati raj 
organisation and substituted it with bodies having representation of State leadership and the district 
level bureaucracy. 

The decline in the status and authority in the Panchayati Raj system was attributed to the 
rclurta»ce c^he political leadership at state level to share power with district leadership. The latter 
was viewed as a rival focus of power, which would compete with the former in future elections. It was 
also mentioned that the district bureaucracy was also not reconciled to serve under the control and 
direction of the zilla parishad leadership. 

Of late, there appears to be revival of the idea of decentralisation. This is probably a 
consequence of the experience gained from a large number of rural development and poverty 
alleviation programmes. 

But the return to decentralisation has not meant revival of the system of Panchayati Raj. Some 
of the States like Maharashtra and Gujarat which had experimented, somewhat successfully, with the 
Panchayati Raj system, subsequently opted for a District Development Agency or DRDA with a 
mixture of State political leadership. 

Somewhat weak representation of panchayati raj, have not reverted to a full-fledged 
acceptance of PanchayatiRajas the appropriate agency for rural development and poverty alleviation. 

Only tv. o States, Karnataka and West Bengal, appear to have put their full faith in devolution of 
planning autho 'tyon thePanchayatiRAjsystem. A study of what has been put through in West Bengal 
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smce 1978 and what is intended in the Karnataka Bill, expected to receive the President’s assent in the 
near future, reveals the following basic features. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


In both States, the first point of decentralisation below the State is the district. This 
accords with the Ashok Mehta Committee’s recommendation. 

In both States, zilla parishads are based on direct elections, in Karnataka wholly so, 
in West Bengal dominantly so. 

In both States, the chairmen of the zilla parishads are from amongst the directly 
elected members. 

In Karnataka, it is intended that DRDAs will cease to exist and their functions 
merged with the zilla parishads. So will be the functions of district planning bodies. 
Also district heads of line departments will come squarely under the zilla parishad. 
Each zilla panshad will have a chief secretary, giving it the flavour of a district 
government, rioneontal coordination will be the responsibility of zilla parishads. 


(5) In West Bengal, the district magistrate is also the chief executive officer of the zilla 
parishad. The chairman of the zilla parishad is chairman of the district planning 
committee, as also of the DRDA. Horizontal coordination in this case is sought to 
be achieved by the key role allotted to the chairman, zilla parishad. 

(6) In Karnataka, there will e'.entually be only one-ticr below the district, namely the 
mandal panchayat. In West Bengal, there are two-tiers: the panchayat samitis at 
block level and the gram panchayats. 

The working group was of the view that decentralized planning bodies (zilla parishads) should 
have enough freedom to plan according to their perception of local development potential as well as 
constraints. There are two other parameters within which they will have to work. 


(i) In an unequal society, sharply divided in terms of access toassets/skills, direct election 
will be greatly influenced by money power and we may get a so called representative 
leadership with doubtful commitment to poverty alleviation and elimination of exploitation 
of the poor. Under such a^ituation. some instruments/arrangements may be necessary to 
safeguard and protect the interest of the poor. 

(ii) An autonomous planning body (like zilla parishad) may be tempted to prepare plans 
much beyond the availability of financial resources which are mostly derived from‘outside 
sources, i.e. not raised through their own efforts. Such extravagant demands when not 
satisfied would provide a cause for confiict. Likewise, such a planning body may not like to 
adhere to certain accepted rational priorities. H a large number of district planning bodies 
ignore these priorities, the cuinuiasive state plan may turn out to be highly divergent from 
the one which is in the interest of the state as a whole. Hence, such of the autonomous 
district planning bodies will have to work within the broad sectoral allocations determined 
at the State level. 
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The Group felt that if the authority to plan and implement the rural development and poverty 
alleviation programmes is vested in the zilla parishad, it should logically follow that the administrative 
machinery concerned with these programmes should function under the control of the zilla parishad. 
However, such a transfer of the administrative personnel to the zilla parishad would bisect ihe line 
departments (Agriculture, Irrigation, Forestry... etc.) in two parts ^ one above the district and one 
below. This will result in isolation of the district administrators below district level and not only affect 
their career prospects out over a period, result in loss of professional competence due to lac.K of 
continuous professional contact To overcome thisdifficulty, thetransferred staff should come under 
the zilla parishad for operational purposes, its career planning and professional competence should 
be looked after by the respective departmental hierarchies. 

The Group further felt that, with the zilla parishad being entrusted with the responsibility of 
planning and implementation of district developmental activities, it will be necessary to ensure the 
durability of the zilla parishad as an institution. While legislation in regard to zilla parishads, and indeed 
panchayati raj institutions as a whole, will vary from state to state, there should be a constitunonal 
provision requiring direct elections to zilla parishads being held regularly under the supervision of t he 

Election Commission. 

The Group considered certain tentative suggestions arising out of the enlarged role vrsuaiised 
for zilla parishads, which the High Level Committee may like to examine further. 

(1) Each state should have an inter district Council, .inalogous to the inter State council 
contemplated in article 263 of the Constitution, which should serve as a foturn for 
discussion of inter district as well as St.tte district problems and for evolving State wide 
consensus on basic policies and irnonties, especially in respect of the problemsof the poor 
and of the weaker sections generally 

(2) Each district should have <\n ombudsman to whom individual citizens, or gioups of 
them, can go for redress of grievances arising out of alleged maladministration by the zilla 
parishad. A provision (or this should be included to thePanchayati Ra) legislation of each 
State.Ifhe accountability of the collector being empowered as ombudsman, where he is not 
a functionary of the zilla parishad (as in West Bengal) could be explored. 

(3) PanchayatiRajinstitutions below the level of zilla parishads will be different in different 
states. The inter face between these and development staff below the level of district heads 
will need to be worked out State by Stale, keeping in mind the prii^ciple of accountability to 
the people's representatives. 
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GROUP III 


Subject: Suggesting arrangements that would best ensure an effective participatory role 
for members of the target groups, an appropriate relationship between them and 
the organisational set up. 

Group 11! was concerned with the following subjects; (1) Examination of linkages between the 
financial institutions and cooperatives and the organisational set up at district level and below. (2) 
Organisation of the members of the target group for deriving the benefit of the anti-poverty 
programmes; 

The following points emerged after extensive discussions: 

1. Identification of the needs of the Poor: It is necessary for the banking institutions to take note 
of the credit requirements of the rural poor. Often these cannot be dealt with properly with the 
traditional rules and procedures of lending; consequently the poor are forced to resort to the money¬ 
lender, though, he charges much higher rate of interest, but nevertheless has the merit of accessibility 
and ability to meet their immediate needs of the rural including purely consumption 
requirement. The lending to the poor must be looked at from the point of view of the poor 
themselves rather than from the bank’s point of view. It may not be possible for 
the poor to make a transition from below the poverty line to a situation above the poverty 
line, merely by a single loan from a lending institution. It is necessary to carefully examine the stages 
through which, over a period of time, the poor can make such a transition and suitable strategies 
should be worked out to facilitate such a transition for the purpose. Mere traditional and routine 
approach and routine implementation of the IRDP would not do. It is necessary to examine the 
conditions under which the poor live and work. The group considered whether the model of new 
kinds of banks exclusively for the poor, as in Bangladesh, could be adopted in the country. The group 
did not come? to any definite conclusions on this, but was definite that new innovative approaches 
departing from the traditional approaches of the past will be necessary. For example the banks may 
ado[)i the kinds of approaches that are adopted by the non institutional sector of money lending. 

2. Procedure of lending: It is in this context of what is stated above that the group would make 
following suggestions regarding the procedures of lending: 

(a) One time lending to acquire an asset and the recovery of that loan may not help 
raising the people above the poverty-line. Continued refinancing over a period of 
time is necessary. 

(b) Lending should be on a group basis rather than on an individual basis. Lending may 
be done to a cooperative of the poor engaged in some kind of productive activity. 

(c) Lending should be supported by provision of backward and forward linkages which 
would make lending productive. 

(d) Along with the loan, the poor should be provided help by way of infrastructural 
support which would provide a measure of economic security for the poor. 
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3. Utilisation loan: 


(a) At the time of advancing the ioan itself, support services that are required for its 
proper utilisation should be provided 

(b) There should not be delay in giving loans after identification. The procedure of 
releasing subsidy loan should also be linked uith the introduction of the scheme 
under which lending is made 

(c) Monitoring should not be confined merely to the disbursement of loan. The progress 
made in the utilisation of the loan and its impact in terms of improving the earning 
capacity of the loanees should also be regularly monitored. 

4. Recovery of loan: The procedure for recovery of loan should be according to the potential 
earning capacity of the beneficiary. A direct nexus between the borrower and the bank should be 
established so that the banks are able to keep in contact with the beneficiaries so necessary to ensure 
recovery. Often recovery process is hindered by pohtica! climate created by the vested interests 
which gives a wrong impression that the loans need not be repaid 

5. Organisation of the banks. 

(a) There is a need for organising the branches of the banks in the remote places so 
that they are accessible to tfie ixxjr Adequate number of branches should be 
established at the block level. .At the same time care will have to be taken to see that 
there is no overlapping. There is need to avoid duplication, where in a village more 
than one bank are set up for the ‘a.me purpose as, there may be problems of 
coordination between the carious financial institutions. 

(b) In the absence of adequate number of bank branches mobile banks may be 
introduced. 

(c) The Single Window system is recommended as it will be helpful to the beneficiaries. 

(d) There is need for a coordinated functioning of c arurus branches of different banks. 
The lead banks are not able to undertake ’’tgular review and coordination of 
various branches of the banks. Hence in each district NABARD should establish its 
agency which should coorctinatc and supervise the activities of the various 
commercial banks 


6. Staffing: There is a real problem of inadequacy of staff with sufficient knovi'ledgc and interest 
in the work of lending under the anti poverty programmes. Suitable career placement policy should 
be evolved by the banks so that the bank personnel ure placed in remote rural areas in the early years 
of their career when they do not have much farr.i'y responsibility. There is need for effective gttitudinal 
change in the bank staff; proper training for developing suitable outlook is required. 

A serious problem is,that of corruption m the banks while advancing loans to the poor; a 
suitable vigilance machinery should be set up for preventing and chev king corruption. There should 
be supervisory officers in the banks who can keep a vcatch on lending ti.i the poorer sections 



7. Coordination between banks and development administration: 

(a) At all stages from that of identification to the financing of loan, its properutilisation, 
provision of infrastructure support, and backward and forward linkages, the 
repayment of loan and continued cycle of advancement and repayment, there 
should be close and continuous coordination between the rural development 
administration and banking institutions. 

(b) Suitable procedure should be evolved to eliminate conflict between the DRDAand 
banking institutions, for example while banks do credit planning following calendar 
year, DRDAs do it for the financial year which makes the coordinated approaches 
difficult. 

(c) Block machinery needs to be strengthened so as to provide the pre-credit service 
functions as well as functions which are associated with the proper utilisation and 
provision of supporting services. 

(d) There should be backward 2 md forward linkages to credit planning by the banking 
institutions. 

(e) Different procedures should be evolved for coordination and monitoring. 
Responsibilities should be fixed on tlie officials of government agencies and banking 
organisations. 

(f) The Consultative committees exist at present where both the officials of 
development administration and banking institutions are represented. The working 
of the Consultative Committees at the block and district levels should be 
streamlined and strengthened. 

Cooperatives: Cooperatives provide an integrated mechanism covering all stages of 
agriculture including credit, supply of inputs, marketing, processing, etc. They also provide 
mechanism for organising the rural labour. The potential of cooperative system particularly functional 
cooperatives like milk, and the agricultural produces marketing is considerable. 

For better functioning of the cooperatives, certain steps may have to be taken: 

(a) there should be an earmarked representation of the poor on the governing bodies 
of cooperatives 

(b) there should be arrangements to ensure that the services of the cooperatives are 
accessible to the poor 

(c) there is excessive politicisation of the cooperatives. Cooperatives should be 
developed as purely economic institutions helping the poor 

(d) the domination of the vested interests must be eliminated 

(e) the complicated procedures which make it difficult for the poor to use services of 
cooperatives should also be simplified 
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(f) the arbitrary winding up of the cooperatives which recently is seen in some parts of 
the country should also be discontinued 

Organisation o/ the poor: The poor should be organised as members of formal institutions like 
cooperatives as well as members of informal groups. The poor may not be organised as a whole, but in 
terms of specific functional activities. Mechanisms for organising the poor should be studied. The 
process of creating awareness amongst them is the beginning. It will be done through village meetings. 
The motivated functionaries in the government organisations and banks can create awareness 
amongst the rural poor. Something of the old approach of the Community Development emphasising 
the process of participation should be revived. Suitable voluntary organisations can also play a 
significant role in organising the rural poor. The development administration can indentify and 
support the voluntary organisations in this work. 
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GROUP IV 


Subject: Role of Voluntary organisations in Rural Development and Administrative 

Arrangements 

Shri S.S. Chakraborty chaired the sessions of Group IV. The Chairman initiated the 
discussion on administrative arrangements and the role of voluntary organisations in organising rural 
poor for rural development. The group has come to consensus on the follou'ing points. 

The main problem of the failure of poverty aile'. lation programmes is due to lack of organising 
the rural poor. 

Hence, there is a need for organising the rural poor to create a countervailing force against 
exploitation and to enable them to reap the benefits from the developmental programmes, ft is 
recognised that voluntary agencies can ntobiiise rural people and effectively organise the beneficiaries 
and rural poor who could be aware of their duties, responsibilities and the advantage of the 
programmes. It was also pointed out that the disseminatioir of information to the beneficiaries and 
even to the voluntary organisations is tar :'tf,m satisfactory at present. Government orders. 
Government circulars and Resolutions relating to rural development programmes are not disseminated 
to the voluntary agencies as well as to the beneficiaries people. 

There is a greater need to create a system in which there should be a free and continuous flow 
of information to all the voluntary agenues ard the people who are involved in the anti poverty 
alleviation programmes. There should also be continuous research, monitoring, and evaluation of 
these programmes taken up by 'he voluntary oig.amsations There should be an Advisory Cell at the 
Planning Commission, state and distrr..t levels wliu h will guide and advise the agencies on various 
aspects of rural development. The voluntary organ sations should be adequately represented in these 
Advisory Cells at various levels. 

While discussing a model for voluntary organisations, the group considers that a clear 
distinction between non governmental organisations (NGOs) and voluntary agencies should be 
drawn. Trade Unions, Cooperatives, Khadi institutions fall in the category of NGOs. Even amongst 
Voluntary Agencies there are two broad groups vtz . Voluntary Agencies engaged in Social Service 
and Voluntary Agencies engaged in developmental programmes. Voluntary agencies for rural 
development with focus on alleviation of poverty should satisfy the following criteria: 

(i) It must be registered under the Scjcieiies Registration Act I860 or equivalent State 
laws; 

(ii) It must be based in a airal area; 

(iii) It must have worked for at least 3 years before it becomes eligible for Government 
assistance; 

(iv) it must have professional and managerial expertise to carry out relevant 
programmes of development; 
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(v) It must believe in non violent and legal methods; 

(vi) The office bearers of Voluntary organisation should not hold any office elected or 
otherwise of any political party; 

(vii) It should be secular; 

(viii) It must not work for profit; 

(ix) It should work towards comprehensive rural development with focus on anti¬ 
poverty programmes in the rural areas. 

Preparation: 

The group noted that in the 7th Plan period there is a positive move towards involving 
voluntary agencies in the planning and implementation process. In the Approach Paper to the 7th Plan 
mention was made that i) there is a need to organise the beneficiaries (the rural poor) to ensure that 
schemes, benefits and subsidies reach them through the delivery system (in other words see that a 
‘dole’ becomes a right) ii) voluntary organisations must be involved to serve as the eyes and ears of the 
people. There are indications that the Government is serious about involving voluntary agencies. 

Funds: 

Tlie group considered in detail the question of financing the voluntary sector. There are two 
facets of this problem namely i) recognising a voluntary agency working in the field of rural 
development and ii) actual disbursement of funds for specific programmes. In relation to the first point 
there were two views expressed. One view was that the recognition of a voluntary agency should be 
done by a committee of voluntary organisations themselves which should be accessablc to the 
government. The other view was that the present system where the government recognises the 
voluntary agencies may continue. In relation to the question of funding again there were two views 
One view was that the funding agency should be away from the scene of action. In particular, it was 
suggested that the Planning Commission or the Central Government may directly fund the voluntary 
agencies. The other view was that the funding for voluntary organisations should be a part of the 
district planning itself and the funds for this purpose should flow from the district level. This will be in 
consonance with the general approach of decentralisation where a third tier for effective planning and 
implementation of developmental programmes is being envisaged. 

Administrative Arrangements 

This makes it all the more timely to start thinking in terms of a voluntary agency model which 
could be tried out with the support of the Planning Commission in selected areas of the country where 
such voluntary agencies exist. There is a need to tryout new models/alternative approaches and new 
systems of reaching the rural poor and seeing that benefits actually reach them at lesser cost. 

The model being suggested must necessarily be different from government models but at the 
same time it must also contain elements that are acceptable to all types of voluntary agencies with 
different ideologies. The voluntary agency model (VAM) and its terms of reference must take the 
following elements into account: 
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(i) the area of operation of a VAM dedicated to comprehensive rural development 
should confine itself to a block and smaller units. However, these voluntary 
agencies which may take up specific programmes for implementation may have 
larger jurisdiction. 

(ii) The emphasis of VAM should be on human resource development leading to 
crrmprehensive development of village. 

(iii) A programme of human resource development cannot be target oriented and the 
pace of development should be worked out by the voluntary agency keeping in the 
view the local village conditions, etc. within the overall frame of the district plan. 

(iv) The state delivery system is tending to be highly expensive. The VAM should 
evolve less expensive models. 

(v) The VAM should follow an integrated approach with emphasis on skills, attitudes 
and resource base of the people. 

(vi) There must be built in feed back system which allows for free flow of information 
from the village to the voluntary agency and the bureaucracy and percolation of 
information to the village level. 

(vii) By far, the most crucial clement in VAM will be the importance given to community 
accounfabi/ify. If the service of a c-illage functionary is not satisfactory for reasons of 
incompetence, inefficiency or expensive in human terms, the community may ask 
the voluntary agency to withdraw that lunctionary or to dispense with the services 
of the voluntary agency itself. 

(viii) There should be forum at the block level for regular discussion of iield and 
administrative problems between the beneficiaries, the voluntary agency and the 
district level staff. 

What will this Model achieve? 

1. When the voluntary agencies as envisaged above are established, they im be expected to 
provide organisational support and focal proint for he fxrorer sections of the community. In case of 
any problems within competency of the agency or otherwise the people can apDroach then, for help 
and guidance particularly in crisis situations. 

2. They will enable the people to become self reliant using t''e local resources, improving their 
own skills help in organising themselves for taking up the more difficult tasks 

3. The voluntary agency, in due course, can provide an alternative system for making various 
social a.id other extension services available to the people otherwist; provided by/» stablished 
government agencies and other organisations 

4. The voluntary agencies will provide a forum where the beneficiaries will get necessary 
training and orientation for upgrading their skills ancJ resolving their problems and taking benefits of 
various developmental programmes. 
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5. The final goal of rural development progran-i.-x' is to enable the community to become self- 
reliant and manage all its day-to-day affairs in the spirit of the Gram Swaraj. At the moment, the 
entire responsibility for administration as well as deveiopmeni is that of the state which discharges 
through a long hierarchy extending to the village level. Tins structure is too expensive and non-viable 
partkulariy for anti-poverty programmes and the field level responsibilities must be assumed by the 
community itself. /V cutting off point, therefore, has to be visualised at which level the institutional 
support of the state should be available, yet the functioning should be left to the people themselves 
This is possible only in face to face situations in a village or a group of villages. The voluntary agencies 
as envisaged by the group can become the catalytic agents for bringing about the transformation and 
enabling the community to acquire needed capabilities and resources for achieving this. In due 
course, as the community becomes self-reliant even the need for voluntary organisation should 
disappear and the role of the voluntary agency should be internalised by the community. 
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IRDP PERFORMANCE IN THE SIXTH PLAN 
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(b) Secondary sector 2.32 4.92 15 7 13.2 
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Tanks (Nos ) N.R 13,709 15.997 11.955 11.630 



ANNEXURE me 


Findings of Various Institutions in the Working of 
Integrated Rural Development 

The Programme Evaluation Organisation o( the Planning Commission, RBI, NABARD, 
institute of Financial and Management Research. Madras, and a number of other institutions have 
conducted studies in respect of IRDP Most of these studies were based on the experience of the first 
one or two years of the programme, it had yet to stabilise and wb.en the per household 

investment levels were very meagre 

The number of persons who would have crossed the income level of Rs. 3500 according to 
these studies would not exceed around 40 per cent (PEO 49 per cent), although additional incomes 
have accrued in the case of 55 to 90 per cent of the beneficiaries, and the relative consumption 
expenditure of households assisted under these programmes has been found to be generally higher 
than for comparable non beneficiary households. The Sixth Plan had assumed an ICOR of 1.5 and 
resources had been allocated in such a manner as to enable average investment per household of 
around Rs. 3000. The studies made so far indicate that ICOR assumptions were too optimistic and the 
investment levels per household were inadequate, in quite a lew rases, U) generate enough additional 
income to carry the beneficiaries, particularly thrrse with .a large me ome gap, <)bove the income level of 
Rs. 3500. Some of the other significant issues brought out by the evaluation studies are as follows: 

(t) The financial allocations and physical targets under the Progranime were 
determined on a uniform basis per block, without n^garci to the incidence of 
poverty, or even the size of population, winch, m some cases also, resulted in the 
selection of ineligiole families. 

(ii) The extent of wron.g identification was quite high at around 15-20 per cent. The 
main reasons for wrong identification were; (a) reliance on lists of households 
identified under the SFDA where the identification was based on land holding 
rather than income; (b) non i 'ivolvement of people's institutions in the survey and 
selection process; (c) better bankability of those having an asset base; and (d) 
collusion between the government functionaries and vested interests in some 
cases, 

(iii) There have also been com.nlaints of outright leakages tfirough corruption and 
malpractices which, howevei. f'.ave not been quantified by any of the studies. Some 
factors which could have promoted this are; (a) non-involvement and lack of 
awareness among the beneficiaries, and (b) methodology of administration of 
subsidy; and (c) insufficient investment in terms of project cost norms resulting in 
purchase of sub standard assets. 

(iv) The selection of schemes under the programme has shown an overwhelming bias 
towards animal husbandry, more particularly milch cattle. While this activity has 
considerable employment and income generation potential, this was vitiated by: (a) 
the shortage of good quality animals; (b) artificial increase in prices of animals; 
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and (c) absence of linkages and support structures for feed, healthcover and 
marketing. On the other hand, the predominance of this activity can be explained 
by factors such as the familiarity of the beneficiaries and block functionaries alike, 
and absence of expertise in projectisation with respect to secondary and tertiary 
activities. 

(v) While the Programme guidelines stipulated that 33 per cent of the beneficiaries 
sliould be assisted under the secondary and tertiary sectors, the actual percentage 
in earlier years was much lower. Though there has been a distinct improvement in 
the later years, .there has been a tendency even now to concentrate on petty 
business activities. While these can yield quick returns with relatively low project 
investment levels, the life of the investments is likely to be short, and in many cases 
they may not become self-sustaining. 

(vi) A disturbing distinction between the so-called production programmes and 
beneficiary-oriented programmes has been noticed. Even the banks have 
sometimes referred to IRDP loaning as credit at the expense of priority production 
sectors, although most of the activities taken up under IRDP would fall within that 
category. 


(vii) A major problem has been found to lie in the absence of backward and forward 
link.\ges. It appe.ir.s that no real steps have been taken to provide institutional 
support for the supply of raw materials and, more particularly, for marketing, which 
was an important component of the total Sixth Plan strategy for Rural 
Development. Back up support from sectoral departments was also found to be 
largely missing. 

(viii) Inadequacy of banking infrastructure in certain areas, particularly in the North- 
East, has affected credit flow adversely; shortages of staff, almost everywhere, have 
resulted in insufficient scrutiny and delayed disposal of loan applications, and 
absence of supervision and follow-up; insistence on security in spite of instructions 
to tne contrary, has resulted in the exclusion of the poorer among the target group; 
prescription of unrealistic loan repayment schedules has resulted in non¬ 
productive use of assistance; and non availability of loan passbooks with the 
beneficiaries has encouraged malpractices and adversely affected repayments. 

fix) Another weakness of the IRDP which has been discovered during the 
implementation is non-adoption of the cluster or group approach. 

(x) An important bottleneck has also been found to lie in administrative weaknesses 
both in terms of the qualified staff required at the block and district levels and in 
respect of vertical and horizontal coordination and integration between different 
departments. 


•Although there have been many shortcomings in the Programme, there have been strong 
positive features also. The evaluation studies have brought out that it has resulted in substantial 
additional incc-mes to a large number of beneficiaries and the creation of assets which, in 70-80 per 
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cent cases, were found to be intact. In some cases it has actually resulted in a change in occupational 
structure. There has been a definite shift in the sectoral coverage pattern also, with the secondary and 
tertiary sector activities having increased from about 6.44 per cent in 1980 81 to about 41 per cent in 
1983-84. The per household investment has gone up from Rs. 1642 in 1980 31 to Rs. 3339 in 1984-85 
and there has also been an increase in the credit-subsidy ratio. 
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ANNEXURE III D 


Summary of the findings of the major evaluation 
studies on rural development and anti-poverty 

programmes 

The Department of Rural Development has issued detailed guidelines on conducting 
evaluation studies on various rural development programmes. According to these guidelines, the 
State Government can use their own evaluation organisations as well as entrust the studies to reputed 
academic and research institutions having substantial experience and expertise in the field of rural 
development. These studies are approved by the concerned State Leval Coordination Committee. 
State Governments have also been advised to have a regular steering committee at the State level to 
guide and direct impact and evaluation studies. In addition, the Department of Rural Development 
has a Committee on Research Studies headed by the Secretary. This Committee authorises suitable 
studies on various Aspects of rural development.This anncxurc ffvcs a summary of findings of the 
major evaluation studies sponsored by the Department of Rural Development and the State 
Governments. In case of IRDP, findings of some studies sponsored by the financing institutions have 
also been summarised. This is divided in three sections. Section I gives the major findings on IRDP, 
Section Il^gn NREP and Section HI oh DPAP and DDP. 

SECTION I 

1. Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP) 

(i) Evaluation report by programme evaluation organisation. Planning Commission 

The study was confined to 16 States, namely, Ananra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra. Orissa 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. Seven different types of areas were 
identified, namely, tribal areas, hill areas, agriculturally developed areas, less agriculturally developed 
areas, desert areas, areas with good administrative infrastructure for local level planning and 
implementation and area with poor infrastructure for local level planning and implementation. From 
the 16 States, 33 districts and 66 blocks representing each of the seven area categories were selected. 
The study covered 1,179 households in these districts, which had received benefits during 1981-82. 

Some of the important findings ot the study are as follows 

Administrative and organisational set up 

(a) In most of the States there was absence of a strong'administrative set up for 
implementing the programme. The State level organisations lacked the required degree of 
support of sectoral and subject matter specialists. 

(b) Suitable mechanisms are required to be established for securing the needed ir\ter- 
departmental coordination. Particularly at block level, the inter-sectoral linkages were 
^ound to be lacking. 
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(c) In most DRDAs requisite planning teams had not been organised. In their absence the 
planning and formulation of viable schemes could not take place and generally the resource 
surveys were not taken up nor perspective plans prepared. 

(d) Frequent transfers of staff resulted in lack of continuity of tenures. 

(e) Training facilities for Project Officers, BDOs, Extension officers and village level 
workers were found to be inadequate. 

(0 The lack of proper administrative control of project officers of DRDAs over BDOs has 
been highlighted. 


The study recommends that these administrative and organisational matters should be looked 
into by a High Level Committee. • 


Pbnning process 

(a) In. 18 of the 33 districts, the study found inadequacy of infrastructure for providing 
benefits to the selected beneficiaries. Such infrastructure included bank branches, 
communications, power^ health, veterinary care and other supportive services. The study 
Vnentions that the present level of 10% expenditure on infrastructure facilities is inadequate. 
The study also calls for consolidating and pooling together of funds available to sectoral 
departments and the funds allocated to DRDAs for building up the required infrastructure. 

ib) In more than half the States, the Five-Year pmpective plans has not been attempted. 
Also, no attempt seemed to have been made to formulate sectoral projects based on these 
perspective plans. 

(c) The study has found that from 1982-S3, by and large. Annual Action Plans were being 
prepared in the .case of all blocks. However, the preparationof cluster plans and their 
ag^egation into block level plans, as per guidelines, has not been done. 


(d) The study recommends highest priority to the formulation of perspective plan for 
each block based on survey of resources, development potential as well as constraints of 
each area and of the existing institutions and the on-going activities in the area. 


Selection of target families and provision of benemich 


ernes 


(a) The study finds that nearly81% of beneficiaries fisted were covered under primary 
sector schemes, about 8% in the Secondary Sector arid remaining 11% through tertiary 
sector. Particular reference has been to the provision of milch animals, particularly 
provision of only one animal, poor quality ofanimal.bck of proper, breeding programme, 
same animal changing hands in a few cases and inadequate veterinary support. 


(b) The study higNights urgent need for a proper follovu-up, including physical verification 
of assets in respect of beneficiaries assisled.earlier. The study highlights the government 
guidelines which provide for additional dose of assistance to the beneficiaries till they are 
able to cross the poverty line, but says that over-emphasis on yearly new targets make 


officizds neglect earlier targets. The study, therefore, suggests that the first commitment of 
the ensuring Annual Plans should be towards providing additional economic units to all 
deserving beneficiaries instead of taking up new beneficiaries only to meet the target of 


families to be covered. 
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Size of investment and role of financial institutions. 

(a) The study recommends a higher quantum ot per capita investment. The study 
acknowledges that the bulk of financing was done by commercial banks which accounted 
for 67% of total loans to beneficiaries. It also points out to the poor performance of 
cooperative institutions. 

(b) The study cbme' across reports of some cases of misappropriation of subsidy amount 
with the connivance of bank and block officials. 

(c) Shortcomings on the part of local functionaries of banks tn the form of short 
repayment periods, arbitrary recovery schedule, loan applications herring rejected on 
flimsy grounds and security fropi beneficiaries ^ven where it was not required have been 
observed. 

(d) It was found that beneficiaries were generally not aware of details of loan taken, 
subsidy received, interest charged, loan repayment oeriod etc. 

(e) The stuay points out the high percentage of overdues which generally ranged from 5U 
to 60%. 

(0 The study points out the inadequacy of staff in the bank branches and recommends 
the provision of adequate staff for effective follow-up of,beneficiaries and to check the 
^igher percentage of overdues. 

Follow-up and monitoring 

(a) Vikas Patrikas had not been introduced at the time of field visits. Even verifeation of 
assets had not been attempted. 

(b) The study recommends strengthening of monitoring arrangements at State, District 
and Block levels.' 

Training of Rural Youth for Selt-Emplosmcnt (TRYSEM) 

(a) The implementation of TRYSEM Dro^amme was found to be generally uneven. 

(b) Highlighting deficiencies in TRYSEM programme the study recommends an indepth 
review of existing training arrangements and of the syllabus presently prescribed by various 
training institutions, it suggests for examining the feasibility of establishing training^cum- 
demonstration- cum- production centres in each cluster of villages with the assistance of 
KVIC and other related institutions which may not only provide equipment, raw material, 
etc., but also on the job-training to youth till they develop enough confidence to manage 
their own ventures. 

Socio-economic profile of selected sample beneficUury households 

(a) 25.81% of the sample beneficiary households had annual income exceeding Rs. 3,500 
at the time of selection. It has further mentioned that only 8% of sample households had pre¬ 
investment income of above Rs. 5,000 per family, thus implying that about 18% were in thp 
bracket Rs. 3,500- 50,00 

(b) Forty percent beneficiaries were cultivators, ao% agricultural labourers and 10.5% and 
8% belonged to the category of services and artisan groups respectively. 
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(c) The study has suggested that in future physical targets as regards coverage of 
beneficiaries under IRDP should be fixed with due consideration to the level of 
development and economic conditions prevailing in different areas. 

(d) The study points out the need of much greater involvement of village assemblies to 
identify deserving households under the programme. 

Vovision of benefits and preparation of family plans 

(a) For 31% of the sample households family plans had been prepared. Of these 
households 98% had received the assets of their own choice. 

(b) The delivery of assets to nearly 83% of sample beneficiaries was made within one 
month of the sanction. 

Type of benefits scheme 

(a) Of selected beneficiaries 75% were provided schemes pertaining to primary sector. 
Under this sector, 44% were with animal husbandry units, mostly milch cattle. A little over 
28% were benefited through agricultural schemes mainly irrigation works. About 17% 
sample households were provided schemes in the tertiary sector and only 8% were given 
secondary sector schemes. 

(b) About 97% of the sample households were of the view that the benefits provided to 
them were according to their needs and aspirations. They also considered that the schemes 
vere suitable in view of their talents and the financial position of their families. 

(ii) Other major studies 

The Reserve Bank of India (RBI), National Bank for Agriculture and Rural Development 
(NABARD), and Institute of Financial Management and Research and National Institute of Urban 
Affairs have conducted other major studies on this programme. The findings are given below 

RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 

'Coverage 

R.B.I. has conducted this study in 16 districts covering 16 states. 

• - 

Positive aspects 

(i) The assistance provided under the programme has resulted in a progressive shift ii 
real income in respect of 51% of the beneficiaries. Among the beneficiaries whose incomes 
have registered an increase, l7'’o have been able to cross the poverty line, after the incomes 
have been suitably discounted on the basis of the consumer prices index for agricultural 
labour as on February, 1984. 

(ii) The study has also revealed an increase of 30% in the value of the assets at _... 

prices. 

(iii) ' During the firstyeafHself.the coverage ofSC/STfamjJieswas38% which is morethan 
the target of 30% fwed under IRD guidelines. 

Deficiencies 

(i) Non-conduct of household surveysandhon-prepprationof block plans during 1980-81. 
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(ii) Identification of ineligible beneficiaries (16%). 

(iii) It^adequacies of field level staff, both at the block cind district levels. 

(iv) Lack of coordination between the DRDA and the block level officials and the various 
government/quasi-government organisations like Department of Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry, Electricity Boards, etc. 

(v) Preferring unduly large number of applications for one or two activities like Animal 
Husbandry and Dairy Development. 

(vi) Hurry in giving loans rather than observing the correct procedures so as to make the 
lending productive. 

(vii) Missing assets (32%). 

(vii) The insistence on additional security by banks. 

(ix) Delay in the disposal of loan applications. 

NATIONAL BANK FOR AGRICULTURE & RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
Coverage 

The study by NABARD covered 30 districts, 60 blocks and 16 slates. 

Positive aspects 

(i) The programme had helped 47% of the beneficiaries cross the poverty line. However, 
when the poverty line limit is redefined in 1982-83 prices, this proportion gets reduced to 
22 %. 

(ii) The programme had helped push up the average income of the beneficiary by 82% 
from Rs. 1967- Rs. 3585, both expressed in 1982 83 prices. These incomes are before the 
discharge of repayment obligations. 

(iii) The average post-investment income was above the poverty line in six states i.e. 
Punjab. West Bengal, Haryana, U.P., Maharashtra and Gujarat and was almost equal to it 
in another three i.e. Orissa, Gujart and M.P. 

(iv) Recovery 69% only 17% are wilful defaulters. 

Deficiencies 

(i) No package of activities was provided as envisaged. 

(ii) There was undue emphasis on financing animal husbandry activities. 

(lii) Financing of petty business rather than cottage industries or service units under ISB. 

(iv) Inadequate infrastructure for animal husbandry and ISB activities and poor 
markei ng support for the projects of rural artisans. 
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(v) Selection of ineligible families »o the extent of 15%. 

!nstit!ite of Financial Management & Research 

Coverage 

(i) The study covered 17 blocks and 5 districts- 3 in Maharashtra and 2 in Tamil Nadu, 
rositive aspects 

(i) Majority of the beneficiaries found the quantum of assistance adequate. 

(ii) Of the beneficiaries 90% are happy with the IRDP assistance. 

(iii) Majority of the assisted got technical advice. 

(iv) In Tamil Nadu, majority of the beneficiaries received investment advice from the 
blocks. (In Maharashtra this was not the case). 

(v) More than three-fourth of the respondents did not find any difficulty in obtaining 
inputs and supportive services 

(vi) More than 80% had no difficulty in selling their produce. 

(vii) Of the beneficiaries 79.6% did not find any difficulty in repayment of loan. 

(viii) More than 90% received the assets within four months of loan application. 

(ix) More than 80% got the scheme they wanted. 

(x) Most of the beneficiaries came to krtow about the scheme through non-official 
sources; and 

(xi) On an overall basis, it was noticed that the condition of the poor beneficiaries 
improved. (The condition of the non beneficiaries also improved- but not to the same extent) 
and in Tamil Nadu it has some impact on urban migration. 

Deficiencies 

(i) Identification has been very unsatisfactory in many cases. (In Tamil Nadu 60% of the 
beneficiaries were not poor. In Mahariashtra this was 20%). 

(ii) 84.5% of the beneficiaries increas<.^d their indebtedness by availing IRDP assistance in 
Maharashtra. In Tamil Nadu also this was of the same order. 

(iii) Comme^i^l^anks have performed poorly in Maharashtra, where the vaccum was 
filled by the coo^ative banks. 

(iv) Majority felt TRYSEM training was inadequate. 

(v) There was no improvement in the case of those who opted for ISB/TRYSEM. 
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(vi) The assistance given was insufficient to increase the income substanticdly. Tr.^ 
increases in income was marginal and it cannot be said whether such increases ar ’ 
permanent or not. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF URBAN AFFAIRS 

The study conducted by the National Institute of Urban Affairs, New Delhi in 1982 in distric.s 
of AHeppey (Kerala) and Sambalpur (Orissa) found that 

(d) the coverage of SC/ST beneficiaries compared favourably with their proportion in th i 
total population of the two districts; 

(b) wherever beneficiaries had been given assistance in the form of Load Boats, Hand 
Cart, Mosiac Polishing Machine, Laundry equipment, Band Instruments, Bakery, Soda 
Factory, Nlill^SGts, etc., the beneficiaries are generally happy. 


(iii) Some evaluation studies carried out in selected states by the State Governments/ 
Banks/Academic Bodies 

1980-81 - First Year of the -Programme was studied by following organisations : 

I. GUJARAT 

(a) Govt, of Gujarat 

(i) According to the study conducted by the Govt, of Gujarat, 1892 families in 194 blocks 
assisted during 1980-81,8-25% of the families had increased their income by more than Rs. 
2,500 while more than 50% had improved their income to the extent of Rs., 2,000 to Rs. 
3,000 and 33.1/3% of the families had incieased their income between Rs. 1,000 toRs. 2,000 

(b) Gujarat State Rural Development Corporation (GSRDC) 

(ii) Gujarat State Rural Development Corporation had taken evaluation study of !RD 
programme in 10 blocks, 3 blocks each in Surat, Bharuch, j^hagadh districts and one block 
in Vadodara district. The important findings which emerged from these studies are as 
follows : — 

(i) Suidies covered 690 beneficiaries (8.8%) out of 7795 families assisted under IRD 
programme during 1980-81 and 1981-82 in 10 blocks. 

(ii) The proportion of SC/ST beneficiaries was 53.3%. 

(iii) Income of 98.5% of the 690 sample families had increased whereas in the case of 10 
families (1.5%) the income had decreased. 

(iv) About 52.3% (360 families) of the sample families had crossed the poverty line. The 
proportion of families who crossed the poverty line was between 50% to 60% in 8 blocks 
anc 47.3% and 42/8% in one block each. 
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(v) Income of all the 68 SC beneficiary families and 302 out of 308 ST beneficiary families 
had increased. About-44% of the SC families and about 49"*-- of the ST families had 
crossed the poverty line. 

1980-81 and 1981-82 

(c) Mahatma Gandhi Deptt. of Rural Studies, South Gujarat University 

The study covered 10% random sample of rural poor families assisted under IRD programme in 
Bardoli taluka of Surat district during 1980-81 and 198! 82. The main findings are as under ;■ 


(i) About 93.2% of the sample beneficiaries belong to the ST. 1.4% belong to Scheduled 
castes and 5.4% belong to other categories. About 82.4^1. of the beneficiaries were 
agricultural labourers and 14.9''''-) were small farmers. About 12.2%of the beneficiaries were 
women. 

(ii) On account of the programme, the number of households depending on agricultural 
labour declined from 79.7% to 21.6-. In its place a new major category of workers 
depending on animal husbandry has come into e.xistence which accounts for 51.4% of the 
total workers in the new occupational structure. 

(iii) Of the beneficiaries covered in the survey 78% were in possession of functionally active 
assets • in terms of value 18.7% of the total investm.ent turned out to be a dead investment. 

(iv) The average income of the beneficiaries after-acquisition of asset increased by SO'b if 
incomes are unadjusted to cost of living index of agricultural labourers and by 12.97;, if it is 
adjusted to price index. The pre-asset acquisition income averaged to Rs. 2,514 per 
beneficiary whereas the post-asset acquisition income average to Rs. 3,670 per beneficiary 
showing a rise of Rs. 1,256. If adjusted income is taken into account the average income is 
Rs. 2,830 showing a rise of Rs. 324 in the income per beneficiary family. 

(v) Considering Rs. 3,500 of household income as threshold of poverty line, the IRDP has 
succeeded in bringing about 32.4% of the additional beneficiary families above the poverty 
line if unadjusted current income are considered. The percentage would be 16.1% if 
adjusted incomes are considered. The assistance has mostly flowed to low income families 
(not poorest of the poor but next rung belo'w the poverty line.) 


II. KERALA 


1980-81 

The State Planning Board has conducted the evaluation of IRDP in Kerala in 1981 for 
reference period March, 1980. A large proportion of the beneficiaries were reported to be labourers 
without land or other assets. In terms of additional income, the survey found that nearly 70% of the 
beneficiaries received additional income ranging from Rs. 5,530 per annum in the case of bullock carts 
to Rs. 3,436 per annum in respect of dairy units. Of the beneficiaries. 18.6% appear to have gone abqve 
the poverty line. 
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III. TAMIL NADU 


1980-81 

(a) According to the evaluation conducted by the State Govt, in 8 districts, 40% of the 
beneficiaries assisted in 1980-81 have crossed the poverty line by Aug., 1982. Similarly, 29% of the 
families assisted in 1981-82 have crossed the poverty line by August, 1982. 

(b) The Economists Group, Madras has brought out a study of IRDP in Periyar district. Tlie 
study covered 50 villages spread over 4 blocks. The sample accounted for 11% of the families assisted 
in 1981-82. Findings are as below : 

(i) The programme has led to raising the income levels of an overwhelming proportion i,e. 

91% of the families assisted. 

(ii) Of the assisted families 94% have crossed the poverty line. 

(iii) ll per capita income of Rs. 700 per annum is regarded as the poverty level 16% of the 

assisted families would have doubled their per capita income. 

IV. PUNJAB 

1980-81 to 1982-83 

(a) Deptt. of Rural Development 

This study covering Gurudaspur district in Punjab had made some interesting observations :• 

Of 270 beneficiaries contacted during the course of study 206 beneficiaries (76%) had their 
assets/units intact on the day of the visit of the study, 41 beneficiaries had misutilised the loans taken 
by them. 125 beneficiaries (61%) out of 206 beneficiaries who had their units/assets intact had crossed 
the poverty line. 6 beneficiaries could not cross the poverty line for various reasons. Out of 60 
scheduled castes beneficiaries who had their assets/units intact, 33 beneficiaries (55%) had crossed 
the poverty line. 


V. RAJASTHAN 


1980-82 

(a) Institute of Development Studies : 

Sample size : Covers 73 villages in 9 blocks. It surveyed 380 beneficiaries out of a total of 
5233 assisted families at that point of time. 

Important findings : Of the total IRDPbeneficiaries, 23.4% crossed the poverty line within 
one year. Of the beneficiaries 42.9% got the lean sanctioned within 40 days. 

■— 83.1% of the beneficiaries purchased the assets within 40 days of loan disbursement. 
57.8% of the beneficiaries belonged to SC/ST categories. 
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— A comparison of assets distributed with the assets preferred showed an almost complete 
matching of the two. 

— Average investment income was about Rs. 1499/- 

— 133 beneficiaries out of 380 did not utilise the asset due to various reasons. 

Scheme-wise analysis 

Livestock based schemes ; 


Depend a lot on market and health cover. 


Camel cart 

Land based schemes 

Leather workers 


(a) Jammu District 
Sample size 


— Good returns 

— Due to gestation period, 
no comments are offered. 

— are doing well. 

VI. JAMMU & KASHMIR 

State Bank of India 
: 69 beneficiaries in 24 villages in 

Mash block. 


Main findings 

No projects were prepared by the DRDAs. 

Banks reject application for want of security for loans less than Rs. 5000/- 
There was scope for improvement of veterinary aid. 

69.97% of the demand raised was recovered. 


(b) Kathuwa District ; State Bank of India 

Sample size : 87 

33 units out of 87 units 

were found missing. Recovery rate 32.02%. 

(c) Udhampur District State Bank of India 

Sample Size : 100 

— Insurance companies find fault in order not to honour their claims. 
— There was absolute dearth of green fodder. 

— Recovery rate : 67.58%. 
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VII. KARNATAKA 


(a) Kolar district Canara Bank 

Sample size 178 beneficiaries in two blocks. 

— There were glaring instances of wrong identification. 

— Majority of the beneficiaries were aware of the financial implications of the scheme. 

— Although 75% of the respondents stated having increased income from the schemes, the 
bulk of them (56.1% m Kolar block and 53.93% in Srinivaspur block were confined to the 
lowest range i.e. Rs. I'.X)/- p.m.) 

— Ov'erdues of IRDt beneficiaries were heavy (75.28% in Kolar block, and 48.32% in 
Srinivaspur blo<;k). 

— None of the beneficiaries reported having received any training after the receipt of 
asse-s. 


VIII. UTTAR PRADESH 

Utarkashi District State Bank of India 

Sample Size 100 beneficiaries in 27 villages. 

— 40% of the beneficiaries reported loan amount as inadequate. 

— 16% supplemented bank loan from income from other sources. 

— Slight occupational shift was reported. 

— Out of 80 sample beneficiaries engaged in agriculture prior to financing, only 69, were 
found tc^ in agriculture after financing. 

—/Average employment in mandays also registered increase. 

— Recovery ; 61%. 

— Only 19 bciieiiciaries expressed satisfaction with the scheme, dissatisfaction was due to 
inadequate income generation. 

IX. HIMACHAL PRADESH 

Chamba district State Bank of India 

Sample size 1(X) in one block. 

— Household survey was conducted in 1980-81. 

— No new projects were formulated. 

— Recovery - 59.53%. 
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SECTION II 


National Rural Employment Programme : 

A comprehensive evaluation of the National Rural Employment Programme (NREP) has been 
taken up by Programme Evaluation Organisation (PEO) of the Planning Commission. The PEO study 
covers nine States viz. Karnataka, Tripura, Gujarat. U.P., Kerala, West Bengal, Rajasthan, Punjab 
and Jammu & Kashmir. The Evaluation Report of the PEO. has, however, not yet become available. 
The PEO had earlier evaluated the Food For Work Programme. Since the findings of this study are 
relevant in the context of the NREP. a summary of these findings is given below In addition, findings of 
some other evaluation studies on NREP taken up by the State Govts, have also been summarised. 
These studies were taken up by the Govt, of Kerala through the State Planning Board, by the Govt, of 
Gujarat through Sardar Patel Institute of Economics & Social Research and by the Govt, of U.P. 
through the State Planning Institute, Lucknow 

Conclusions arrived at in the evaluation studies report of Programme Evaluation 
Organisation on Food for Work Programme. 

Broad Findings : 

1. Planning and administration of the Programme 

(i) State level Steering Committees were formed in all the Slates, However, the meetings 
were not held as frequently as required in some States. 

(ii) Out of 20 districts, district icve! Steering Committees were formed specifically only in 7 
districts. In other districts the already existing district level committees performed the 
functions. 

(iii) In the matter of planning and irr.plementaiion. wherever the village panchayats were 
fully involved, the projects were planned generally according to the needs of the village 
community. The technical departments worked in isolation from other departments and 
utilised foodgrains for continuing their normal activities. There is need for coordination in 
the selection of projects, in fixing priorities and in progress reporting at district level. 

(iv) The method of registration of labourers for employment was found only in 5 districts. In 
the rest 15 districts, no specific method of registration for .selection of workers was 
followed. 

(v) In 8 districts certain difficulties were reported in planning and implementation of the 
programme. For example, some of these difficulties related to l.ick r,f planning and 
coordination between various departments, nern availability of timely supjtly of focidgrains 
from FCI, non cooperation of local people, lack of availability o( implements and technical 
know hov.' etc. Timely and uninterrupted su.upty would reduce malpractices in distribution 
of foodgrains to wage earners. 

(vi) No financial limits are fixed in most ot the States in undertaking the various works. 
However, limits are fixed for sanction by officials at various levels. Difficulties were, 
therefore, experienced in getting the finaneiai sanctions from higher levels. To avoid 
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reference for sanction by higher level officials, panchayats either created assets, which did 
not conform to standard norms for they fragmented the projects and treated each fragment 
as a separate project. li is, therefore, desirable to streamline the procedure for speedy 
sanction of projects. 

(vii) The working arrangements of the agencies responsible for the execution of Food for Work 
Programme at the village level have beenfound satisfactory on the whole. 

2. Progress of the Programme 

(i) Foodgrains released varied from 469 tonnes in Amreli to 27,740 tonnes in Jaipur district 
during 1978-79. Utilisation ranged from 51.6 per cent to 100 per cent. Out of 20 districts 
utilisation was 100 per cent in 11 districts. 

(ii) Additional employment generated through the Food for Work Programme during 1978-79 
over the previous year per selected household of the sample villages varied from 3 mandays 
to 167 mandays. The extent of additional employment generated over the last year ranged 
from 0.7 per cent to 76.1 per cent. The overall percentage increase in employment for all the 
selected beneficiaries in the village investigated was 10.9. 

(iii) Additional income generated during 1978-79 over the previous year in the sample villages 
varied from Rs, 23 to Rs. 1569 per selected household. The extent of additional income 
generated over the last year ranged from 1.4 per cent to 97 per cent. The overall percentage 
increase for all the selected households in the villages was 17.7, 

(iv) Various types of community assets were created for example, construction of link roads 
and embankment work. In regard to creation of individual assets, the Ministry of Rural 
t^econstruction may examine such cases in the light of the policy of the Planning 
Commission. 

(v) A total of 3.7 lakh mandays of employment wascreated in the selected villages. In individual 
district this ranged from 535 mandays in Raisen (Madhya Pradesh) to 46879 mandays in 
Bhojpur (Bihar). 

(vi) Community assets worth Rs. 24 lakhs were created during 1978-79 in the selected villages. 

(vii) Both Plan and non-Plan works were taken up under the programme. 

(viii) In Bihar, Haryana and Uttdr Pradesh there was no agency for maintenance of link roads, 

3. Difficulties and Malpractices 

(i) Delays in supply and lack of storage facilities were reported in 5 States. 

(ii) Payment of wages fully in cash was reported in some States leading to selling of the 
foodgrains in the open market by contractors. 

(iii) Muster rolls were reported to have been inflated in some selected villages by entering 
fictit ous^mes both by contractors and the panchayats. 
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(iv) Ex-gratia payment was demanded by Supervisory Staff in two States at the time of 
distribution of foodgrains to the beneficiaries, Government agencies and panchayafs in two 
States converted foodgrains into cash for meeting the cost of construction works such as 
huts, school buildings, dispensaries, panchayat ghar etc. 

(v) The contractors indulged in selling part of foodgrains in open market. 

(vi) Loss payment of wages was reported from two districts. 

(vii) Beneficiaries had to sell out coupons due to delay in supply of foodgrains. 

(viii) Foodgrains were utilised for purchase of crockery and furniture and upkeep of 
Government buildings, in one State. 

Impact of the Programme 

(i) There was a favourable impact on the life and living conditions of the village community in 
terms of employment and income. Majority of beneficiaries, however, reported that these 
benefits were only short term and seasonal. It was also felt that the durable assets created 
under the Programme may benefit only the upper strata of the village community leading to 
further disparities in income. 

(ii) The improvement in communication system due to development of roads has certainly 
developed facilities for trade and commcice. The pucca link roads have enabled the 
villagers to take their sick to health centres which were earlier inaccessible during rainy 
season. The construction of link roads within and between villages and towns had made 
some of the neglected areas now to go •.•» for'school buildings and provide educational 
facilities. 

(iii) In some of the selected villages the dearth of skilled hands compelled the local people 
including those belonging to weaker sections of the society to learn non-traditional 
occupations like carpentry and mason uork; thus changing over from their traditional 
occupation to new occupations 

(iv) Thefts and crimes borne out of hunger have come down due to the implementation of the 
programme. 

(v) In 13 districts out of 20 selected for ‘he study, there was no significant impact on the market 
wages. However, in 7 districts the programme did have a positive impact. 

(vi) The programme stabliscd foodgrains prices (wheat and rice) in 8 districts out of the 20 
selected at a period when these wo.ild otherwise have risen. The drought conditions 
prevailing during the year would have given impetus to local traders to make hay had this 
programme not been there. In 6 districts, local wheat prices fell marginally. 

(vii) The village community as a whole as well as the village panchayats are now fully involved in 
the rural reconstruction projects undertaken through the ‘Food for Work Programme.’ 

(viii) About 76 per cent of the selected respondents had reported that due to ‘Food for Work 
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Programme’ their consumption level had gone up’ and a similar number had claimed that 
their ‘consumption had become'more nutritional’. 

(ix) The additional income was mainly spent on ‘Repair of house/construction of huts’ and the 
‘levelling of house-sities’. 

(x) The increase in the income of the beneficiaries of the programme did held them in meeting 
some of their social obligations like ‘repayment of debt’, ‘visit to relations/outside contact’, 
‘Marriage’, ‘gift for marriage’ and 'visit to religious places’ with ease. 

(xi) Majoruy of respondents (442) had favoured the programme, They, however, expressed 
that the programme is only for a shorter period and seasonal and wanted it to continue for a 
longer duration to provide them with long-term livelihood. 

Suggestions made in the Evaluation Sutdy 

1. Empty gunny bags at present being retained by the distributing agencies such as 
contractors, fair price shops etc. should be handed overto the village panchayat for augmenting their 
resources. 

2. Efforts should be made to provide foodgrains preferred by the beneficiaries. 

3. Looking to the preference of the beneficiaries, the wages should be paid partly in cash and 
partly in kind. 

4. Majority of the beneficiaries preferred weekly payments. As such, efforts should be made to 
make weekly and timely payments in all the areas. 

5. It appears that the inspecting and monitoring arrangements at the Centre for effectively 
supei vising the Food for Work Programme and its implementation are rather weak. Supervision, 
therefore, needs to be strengthened to avoid creation of non durable assets. 

6. Tliere is need for further research and evaluation on its short and long term benefits to 
various sections of rural population. 

Main observation of Evaluation Studies on NREP conducted by Govts, of Gujarat, Kerala 
and Uttar Pradesh. 

(i) Evaluation Studies in Gujarat conducted by Sardar Patel Institute of Economics and Social 

Research, Ahmedabad. 

1. Substantial employment was generated under the programme but no continuous 
employment to workers could be provided. 

2. No systematic efforts are made to assess the extent and nature of unemployment in 
different regions while planning the works. 

3. Wag?s were not paid in accordance with the minimum wages. 
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4. Neither proper linkages are established between different rural development programmes 
for the infrastructural gaps nor needs of different regions identified. 

5. All the assets created were not of durable nature. 

6. Quality of foodgrains supplied was not always good. 

(ii) Evaluation studies in Kerala conducted by the States Planning Board. 

1. Preparation of shelf of projects is not being done in a scientific manner with necessary 
technical inputs. 

2. Expenditure on schemes benefiting Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes was lower 
than the earmarked 10%. 

3. TTie foodgrain distribution was not satisfactory. Quality of foodgrains supplied was poor 
and supply was not timely. 

4. There was greater emphasis on road works, the expenditure on which accounted for 
83.21% in 1981-82 and 73% in 1982-83. 

5. Expenditure on non-wage component was low which m:glit have affected the durability of 
assets. 

6. The programme succeeded to a considerable extent in generating employment. The net 
addition to employment per worker was 33 days on an average. 

7. The execution of works were done through conveners of local beneficiary committees but 
contractors often creep in the mask of conveners. 

8. In 29% of the cases there was improvement in the nutritional levels. 

9. There is active participation of Panchayat Committee in selection and execution of work 
projects. 

(iii) Evaluation studies in Uttar Pradesh conducted by State Planning Institute, 

Lucknow. 

1. No survey was conducted for earmarking the availability of labourers in different areas and 
no action was taken for making advance planning for implementing the programme. 

2. The selection of works to be taken up under the programme was not based on the priorities 
laid down in the guidelines prescribed by the Government of India. 

3. Among the works taken up, roads got the maximum share and in the selected districts the 
expenditure incurred on roads was from 74% to 100%. 

4. There was no propier coordination between different departments implementing the 
programme and furnishing of information was unduly delayed. 
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5. Thp works done and assets created were not of permanent and durable nature. 


6. No arrangements were made for maintenance of assets created. 

7. Works were executed in many cases by engaging contractors and middlemen. 

8. Wages paid to the workers were delayed in many cases and the minimum wages were paid 
even if output of work by any worker or group of workers was more than the prescribed 
norm. There was also no coordination between wages paid by different departments. 

9. During the period under study roughly 50% of the funds were utilised out of the available 
provision. 


SECTION II! 

Drought Prone Areas Programme (DPAP) 

No comprehensive evaluation of the impact of the drought prone areas programme has yet 
been made over the entire area covered under the programme. A number of studies have, however, 
beeit sponsored by the Ministry to assess the impact of some or all the components of the programme 
in sdected areas. This programme has also been reviewed by two Task Forces and a National 
Corpmitlee on the Development of Backward Areas. International agencies such as the International 
Development Association (IDA) and the European Economic Community (EEC) have also assessed 
specific projects financed by them. A number of State Governments and research org.misations have 
also evaluated some specific schemes. The assessments of these committees/institulions are 
briefly given below 

Task Force on Integrated Rural Development, June, 1973 

(i) During the Fourth Plan there were significant variations in the contents of the programme 
in different States. In some States such as Haryana and West Bengal no soil conserv.ttion programme 
was taken up and only medium/minor irrigation and afforestation schemes were taken up under the 
programme, in Jammu & Kashmir and Tamil Nadu etc. about half of the funds were approved (or 
roads. A large soil conservation programme was taken up by the States of Karnataka and 
Maharashtra. 

(ii) On account of initial proccupations of the programme with rural works, the programme in 
several districts tended to lack appropriate order of pnorities. For a number of districts some sort of 
Master Plans were drawn up but these were often found to be collection of different departmental 
schemes and programmes. Schemes were sometime proposed and subsequently dropped due to 
their infeasibility. 

(iii) There has been lack of a close watch on the physical performance in respect of various 
programmes. The norms and yardsticks adopted at the lime of the formulation of the scheme have 
sizeably deviated fromf those initially proposed. 

(iv) This programme was conceived as an additional programme to the normal State Plan 
activity in each district. There is no clear indication of this additionality of funds to have been 
materialized substantially. 
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National Committee on the Development of Backward Areas September, 1981. 

(i) The present approach is mainly on the development of agriculture and allied sectors with its 
major focus on restoration of ecological balance. Without providing alternative source of income, any 
attempt to promote optimum use of land and water cannot succeed in spite of improved dry land 
agricultural practices. 

(ii) Comprehensive planning aiming at ail rour>d development of an area has yet to be taken 
up. Even the basic surveys of the existing resources have not been completed. There has been lack of 
coordination between various agencies and programmes for development in the district. 

(iii) In most cases, sectoral officers conceded this programme only as a source of additional 
funds. They intensified their activities without any attempt for integrated water-shed development. 
The objective of restoring ecological balance was thus not given the due attention. Plans were not 
drawn up on watershed approach. 

(iv) The present system of funding this area development programme on a certain fixed 
amount, repeated every year has left much to be desired. 

(v) Sufficient technology is available for increasing productivity in the drought prone areas of 
the country except in extremely difficult land and water situation but an aggressive adoptive research 
and technology is lacking. 

Report of the Task Force on the Drought Prone Areas Programme and Desert 
Development Programme, January 1982. 

(i) The programme has successfully supported activities relating to development of irrigation, 
soil conservation, animal husbandry, dairy development and subsidiary occupations. 

(ii) Maintenance of irrigation works has not received the desired attention. More useful but 
less impressive works have been neglected in favour of more impressive but less cost effective 
projects. In many cases, actual irrigation was v. mere 2(X1> of what was indicated at the stage of 
sanction. 

(iii) The quality of maintenance of soil conservation works put up at a considerable cost, has 
been extremely poor and these works have in many cases totally disappeared. 

(iv) A clear and conscious effort towards the watershed approach has not been made. 
Evaluation of Drought Prone Areas Programme in Panchmahal District (Gujarat). 

This study was undertaken by the Operations Research Group, Baroda. Us assessment is as 

follows 

(i) There was no district plan, nor was there any working plan for sectors other than forestry 
and minor irrigation. No bench mark survey of the project area was carried out. There was no 
systematic monitoring of the project. 

(ii) In areas where schemes have been completed, the financial gains have been sizeable. 
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(iii) Development of irrigation .facilities has helped in increasing the intensity of cropping by 
150'’<> The income of farmers has gone up by 50'o to 70'b, The actual cost of irrigation was, however, 
considerably higher than the cost approved. 

(iv) 1 he returns from crop demonstrations laid out were negative in many cases. No foiiow up 
action was taken to change the cropping pattern and ensure productivity of the demonstration plots. 

Eva!untio§»of Drought Prone Areas Programme in Kurnool District - Andhra Pradesh. 

The study was conducted by the National Institute of Rural Development, Hyderabad. Its 
assessment was as follows 

(i) There was no coordination between the activities of the soil conservation and agriculture 
divisions and between the activities of soil conservation and the Forest departrhents. 
Contour bunds were not maintained and most of the old bunds were in bad shape. 

(ii) The performance of the agriculture sector was poor due to (a) delays in the technical 
clearance of the schemes at the State-level, (b) non-adoption of guidelines for organising 
crop demonstrations by the district level staff etc. The crop deinonstrations organised were 
of a routine nature, intended to show superiority of the high yielding varieties of Jowar and 
Bajra over the local varieties. The cropping patterns were not adjusted according to local 
rainfall conditions. The demonstrations laid out did not emphasise on adoption of 
appropriate dry land technology, 

(iii) Liveslovn development schemes made a good impact as they improved the income of the 
farmers. As a result of dairy schemes, the average daily income per hou.sehold increased by 
about Rs. 4/- per day. Strenglheniiig of infrastructure such as dairy, sheep growers 
cooperative sor.eties, ram multiplication farm etc. helped in rai.sing production and income. 

(iv) The implementation of irrigation schemes was siow due to delay in obtaining technical and 
administrative clearance, appointment of contractors, land acquisition etc. Irrigation 
potential created was not utilized for want <;f command area development. 

(v) Farm forestry schemes did not progress due to lack of any schenn? to motivate the ireople 
to plant and protect trees. The panchayats were not involved in the afforestation activity, 

1 he sc! erne to develop pasture did not succeed as the villagers did not perceive any long¬ 
term benefit from it. There was also no alternative facility for grazing in the area. Instead of 
giving priority to hard-core drought affected areas., plantations were taken uji among the 
sides of canal and avenues. 

(vi) Different departments implemented their sectoral schemes without linking their activities 
with each other, although all the development departments were brought under the 
authority i.e. the District Development Authority. 

(vii) Technical departments considered this programme as a source of additional funding 
rather than as a programme for integrating activities of different sectors. 

(viii) There was not much involvement of the local Community Development Blocks, village 
panchayats and the village level workers. Normal extension staff was only casually involved 
with this programme. 

Evaluation of Drought Prone Areas Programme in Pali District (Rajasthan) by IIPA New 
Delhi. 

(i) After the creation of the district development agency and implementation of the drought 
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prone areas programme, a big boost was provided to the development programme. However, various 
programmes in different sectors lacked either the desirable technical competence foresight, 
coordinated action, timely formulation and implementation of the programmes or proper planning. 
The work in the agriculture sector suffered due to some trivnal issues such as lack of adequate field 
staff, lack of vehicles etc. 

(ii) The district had not got any plan forum of its own. Every single scheme implemented in the 
district was tailored at the Special Schemes Organisation, Jaipur. For any change in the Plan, the 
district had to look forward to the State Government which affected speedy implementation and 
instant decision. Lack of proper resource data of the district also hampered the work. 

(iii) The process of entire planning exercise seemed to be ad h6c in nature. No proper bench 
mark surveys were carried out. There were no time series data. 

(iv) The Collector who has to settle the bulk of the cases relating to the programme had hardly 
any time to look into the small and big matters alike. 

(v) Many crucial posts remained vacant for long or the various crui ia! officials were 
transferred very rapidly: This alscr hampered the work of the agency. 

(vi) As regards implementation, the sectoral people had to take sanction first from the Desert 
Development Commissioner’s office and then fiom their sectoral heads. Many triv ial matters affected 
the working of the milk chilling units. For instance, at tirr.es milk had not been collected because milk 
cans could not be washed. Due to official apathy nriik collection suffered on account of delay in the 
development of milk routes, although funds for implementation of these s..hemes had already been 
provided. 

Evaluation of Drought Prone Areas Programme in Palamau District (Bihar) 

The A.N. Sinha Institute of Social Studies, Patna conducted this study. The main findings are ;• 

(i) Coordination was found lacking among the soil conservation, afforestation and irrigation 
departments. 

(ii) Of all the irrigation schemes, major benefits have accrued from reservoir schemes. The 
water table has arisen; the problem of drinking water has been solved to a large extent; the 
yield levels of paddy and wheat recorded increase by 26% to 28%. Farmers have started 
making investments in the land of their own. 

(iii) While the agency was set up to coordinate planning, implementation, monitoring and 
evaluation of the programme, the level of coordination was far from adequate. 

(iv) Funds allotted for the programme were not transferred to the agency excepting a few 
departments. This caused delay in the implementation of the schemes. 

Assessment by International Agencies 

The Internationa) Development Association (IDA) gave credit wrjrth 35 million dollars for six 

12S 



districts in four States during 1974-79. In its Project Performance Audit Report on the Drought Prone 
Areas Programme (Credit 526-IN) June, 1982, it notes that the dairy development schemes have 
turned out to be the most successful of all activities assisted by it. Apart from increasing output in 
normal years, the programme has served to arrest precipitous fall in crop yields in the years of 
drought. Farmers have begun to adopt improved soil and moisture management practices make 
scientific selection of crops and appropriate management practices so as to forestall the full impact of 
drought and raise productivity. For many crops the yield from plots under demonstration has turned 
out to be 2-3 times that raised in the normal plots under the traditional cropping practices. 

The drought resistant forage legumes stylosanthes hamata and st\/losanthes scabra have 
been introduced which are capable of significantly increasing fodder production in the Deccan 
Plateau. New techniques for establishment of range lands have proved highly successful. In good 
years, production of dry forage is expected to exceed 3000 kgs. per ha. In years of drought the yield 
has gone up from 200 kg. per hg. in the past to 800 kgs per ha. now. The incremental yield of fodder is 
estimated to be around 5 quintals per ha. 

Field Results 

GUJARAT: In Apreli District in the Shetrunji Shal -1 sub-watershed* (in Dhari Taluk), contour 
bunding, tsn;^jijpg, gully plugging, afforestation and pasture development, nala bunding works, etc., 
h*ve been taken up. This watershed has an area of 1133 hectares. Execution of works started from 
March, 1977, and most of the works have now been completed. Total cost of this project is Rs. 20.75 
lakhs. The following benefits have been achieved. 

(i) The water impounded in the storage structures such as nala (drain) plugs, percolation 
ponds, etc. has started recharging the sub soils and wells. Consequently area irrigated by 
wells has increased from 54 ha in 1976-77 to 194 ha during 1980-81. The dry and abandoned 
wells, which were believed to be due to the curse of some Goddess, have now been 
recharged. In one case, a farmer who had lelt his village due to economic hardship and 
disgust caused by the failure of three wells dug up by him has now come back home with a 
promising future, as ail his wells have now been recharged with water. 

(ii) As against a single crop grown prior to this project, three crops are now raised, which 
include wheat, groundnut, cotton, lucerne, sugarcane, maize, vegetables and cumin. Net 
income I'lOm the irrigated crops which was estimated at Rs. 171 thousand in 1977-78 
increased to Rs. 383 thousand during ^80-81. 

(iii) This area has remained practically unaffected by recent droughts. The farmers have now 
the option of using available water more intensively or extensively, according to the 
weather situation. 

(iv) Soil conservation works have reduced siltation in the Kaner percolation tank, which is now 
quite full of water. 

(v) Farmers have now started thinking in terms of raising fruit crops; one farmer has actually 
planted 600 mango grafts. 

*A case study on Land Use Planning with specific reference to one sub-watershed in 
Amre'i DPAP district of Gujarat, January 1984, by District Rural Development Agency, 
Amrel. 
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(vi) Cultivation-of irrigated fodder has started which will boost livestock development 
programme in this area. 

(vii) The overall impact of the watershed is so visiole that the farmers who used to migrate from 
this area in search of employment during the periods of drought before this project have 
now no need to worry about it. in a few cases, some employment has been provided to 
others by those who had to go outside the watershed to secure employment. 

(viii) Further, a piece of land in the watershed which was not fetching more than Rs. 250 in acre 
before the project is now not available even for Rs. 4000 per acre. 

(ix) Irrigation through collection of run off on microwatershed basis has reduced the cost of 
irrigation also. The cost of one million c.ft. of water by the watershed management system 
has worked out to only 44 per cent of the cost of water by the normal irrigation sys'tem with 
a larger command area. 

(x) The watershed, as it lies on a higher elevation has also benefitted the villages down-stream 
due to sub-soil water discharge. In conclusion, the watershed project has achieved more 
than the anticipated benefits and vividly exhibited the superiority of this system of land use 
planning. 

ANDHRA PRADESH In Anantpur (Andhra Pradesh), a massive programme of pasture 
development, small timber and fuel wood plantation has (.>een taken up. The works were staled from 
1976 onwards. In this District rains quite often slop during the month of September itself and the tanks 
gel only partial water supplies. Tank beds are used to grew fodder. During 1982-83, fodder jowar was 
raised over an area of about 1800 hectares in 35 such far.k beds. Suhabul ILeucaena Leucocephalla) 
plantation has increased from 27,900 plants in 1979-80 to 6 lakh during 1982 83. 13 lakh plants are the 
target for 1983-84. 


Farmers having irrigation are being encouraged to bring a minimum of 600 sq. meters of area of 
their holding under perennial fodder grasses, viz.. Para, Napier, etc. Slips are supplied at the door of 
each farmer free of cost. Subsidy valuing Rs. 50 per plot is also given in the shape of fertilizers. 


Sericulture** *** has made a major leap forward in this district under the DPAP. Funds have been 
provided from this programme for establishing mulberry farms, grainages, processing units, etc. Area 
under mulberry cultivation has increased from 11, 982 hectares in 1979 to 33,603 hectares in 1983. 
ftaw silk production which was 140 tonnes in 1970, increased to 572 tonnes in 1979, and 850 tonnes in 
1983. The income per annum is now more than Rs. 20,000 per hectare as against Rs. 2500 from paddy 
and Rs. 45n from sugarcane. Employment is provided to 12 persons per hectare during a year. 


** Report on evaluation of sericulture in Anantpur received from the Collector of 
Anantpur. 

*** Impact evaluation of World Bank Aided Drought Prone Areas Programme, Bijapur 
district, Karnataka, sponsored by the Government of Karnataka. 
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KARNATAKA In Bijapur, a substantial increase in the income of the beneficiaries has been 
recorded from the watershed development works. Compared to only soil conservation works, the 
benefits are much higher where apart from soil conservation dryland farming practices are also 
followed. The following statement illustrates it; 


(Rs. per hoctare) 

Crops 

Additional annual 

income from 


Soil 

Soil conservation 


conservation 

dryland farming. 

Jowar 

228 

590 

Bajra 

419 

811 

Groundnut 

289 

675 

Cotton 

221 

847 
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summary of statement of provisions under the he^id “Salaries” to be given by major heads. 
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ANNEXUREIX-A 


Details of the Schemes and Agencies in the Rural Development Sector at 

District Level 


Si. 

No. 

Name of the Scheme 

> 

Organisation/Implementing Agency at 
District Level. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

IRDP (including TRYSEM SLPP & DWCRA) 

DRDAs 

2. 

NREP/RLEGP 

DRDAs/Zila Parishads 

3. 

DPAP/DDP 

DRDAs/Line Deptts. 

4. 

Land Reforms 

Revenue Authorities 

3. 

Agricultural Marketing/Rural Godoums 

Marketing Committees/Cooperative 
Societies. 

6. 

Small & Marginal Farmers Assistance ProgrammeDRDAs 

7. 

Special Component Plan 

DM(SC/ST Welfare Branch) 

8. 

Tribal Sub plan 

District Manager TSRAI SC [development 
Deptt. 

9. 

Command Area Development Programme 

Command Area Authority 

10. 

Operation Flood 

District Cooperative Milk Production 
Union. 

11. 

Applied Nutrition Programme 

DDO/CDO/ADM 

12. 

Fish Farmers Development Agencies Programme FFDA 

13. 

Biogas Programme 

DDO/CDO/ADM 

14. 

Rural Artisans Programme 

District Irdustries Centre 

15. 

Khadi & Village Industries 

Die in Consultation with Zila Parishad. 
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Minimum Needs Programme 


SI. 

No. 

Name of the Scheme 

Organisation/Implementing Agency at 
District Level. 

1 

2 

3 

16. 

Elementary Education 

District Inspector (Education Deptt.) 

17. 

Adult Education 

District Social Education Officer 

18. 

Rural Health 

District Medical Officer 

19. 

Rural Water Supply 

Zila Parishads 

20. 

Rural Roads 

Executive Engineer PWD (Roads) 

21. 

Rural Bectrification 

State/Electricity Board 

22. 

House Sites/Houses for weaker section 

DM/Dcv. Commissioner/Collector 

23. 

Environmental Improvement of slums 

DDO/CDO/ADM 

24. 

Nutrition 

ODO/CDO/ADM (D) 


NOTE:- Based on the information furnished by the States of Assam, Haryana, Gujarat, 
West Bengal & U.P. 
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